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Dick Gephardt, Civility Paladin 


A truism about the Washington 
press corps is the Barone Rule, 
enunciated in this magazine by colum¬ 
nist Michael Barone. It says the press 
isn’t reliably pro-Democrat, but can be 
counted on to be anti-Republican. Once 
in a blue moon, however, there’s an 
exception, and last week House Demo¬ 
cratic leader Dick Gephardt and his 
sidekick Patrick Kennedy, chairman of 
the Democratic Congressional Cam¬ 
paign Committee, got caught in one. 
The DCCC filed a racketeering lawsuit 
against House Republican Whip Tom 
DeLay for allegedly leaning too hard on 
potential donors. No doubt Kennedy, 


who doesn’t brush his hair without 
Gephardt’s approval, and Gephardt 
himself expected the media to fall in 
line and salute. After all, DeLay is a 
favorite whipping boy of the press. 

But the preposterous lawsuit 
touched off a backlash instead. The 
Washington Post condemned it. The Hill 
called it absurd. USA Today was skepti¬ 
cal. The New York Times ran a piece by 
Paul Begala, a political adviser to Presi¬ 
dent Clinton, labeling the lawsuit 
“wrong ethically, legally and political¬ 
ly.” On ABC’s This Week , George 
Stephanopoulos, who worked for 
Gephardt before becoming a Clinton 


aide, said it was “stupid politics and sad 
civics.” Members of Congress told 
reporters they heard nothing but criti¬ 
cism of the suit on the House floor, 
most of it aimed at Gephardt. 

After all, Gephardt is not only Ken¬ 
nedy’s boss but the guy who told the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch in April that if he 
becomes speaker he’ll embrace biparti¬ 
sanship, end “the cycle of near vio¬ 
lence,” and “restore a sense of civility.” 
Who’d have dreamed that a reporter— 
in this case Morton Kondracke of Roll 
Call —would actually throw these 
quotes back in Gephardt’s face? Not 
Gephardt or Kennedy, that’s for sure. ♦ 


Make Sure They’re 
Undistinguished 

C onservative critics of “diversity” 
policies have argued for years that 
the word is simply a euphemism for a 
policy of quotas—i.e., favoritism on the 
basis of sex or race—whose beneficia¬ 
ries receive jobs or opportunities for 
which they are otherwise unqualified. 
Do defenders of diversity secretly 
agree? 

Consider a remarkable passage in a 
May 8 Washington Post article about the 
“diversity” of corporate boards of 
Washington-area Internet companies. 
Reporter Jerry Knight notes that 
Franklin Raines, the chairman of Fan¬ 
nie Mae, and Colin Powell both serve 
on the board of America Online. But 
AOL, according to Knight, doesn’t 
deserve any political points for naming 
two black men to its board, because the 
men are “too prestigious to be consid¬ 
ered representatives of racial diversity.” 
Indeed, writes Knight, “that is true of 
the people of color who serve on the 
boards of most other local Internet 
companies.” 


So the very fact that people are emi¬ 
nently well qualified to serve on corpo¬ 
rate boards ipso facto means they don’t 
count as “diversity” appointments? 
The Scrapbook thinks there’s an ugly 
premise at work here, though maybe 
it’s just the resurfacing of Nebraska 
senator Roman Hruska’s famous dic¬ 
tum that the mediocre, too, “are enti¬ 
tled to a little representation.” ♦ 

Great Moments in 
Academic Freedom 

A ccording to a May 8 report in the 
New York Times , Princeton Uni¬ 
versity’s prestigious Chinese language 
program at Beijing Normal University 
was attacked by a Chinese academic for 
“infiltrating American ideology into 
Chinese Language teaching.” As the 
Times recounted it, “the Princeton- 
based authors of the teaching materials 
have always had to adapt their text¬ 
book somewhat for use in China. But 
this year ‘was much more unpleasant 
and specific,’ said Professor Chou [of 
Princeton]. ‘And the changes they 
wanted were extensive and not nego¬ 


tiable. It was basically a threat.’” In¬ 
deed, the Chinese university “demand¬ 
ed that Professor Chou delete eight 
essays entirely and modify large 
chunks of other lessons before a con¬ 
tract could be signed. Sections on how 
the growing use of e-mail promotes 
free speech and the hazards of walking 
through Beijing traffic had to be 
dropped.” 

Princeton’s response to the threat? 
It caved. “Professor Chou ... is modi¬ 
fying the material and said the pro¬ 
gram would continue.” ♦ 

Cuban Defects to Live 
with Miami Uncle 

N o, we’re not referring to Elian 
(who is busy on the Democratic 
party fund-raising circuit these days), 
but to Mario Miguel Chaoui, member 
of a college baseball delegation from 
Cuba, who decided two weeks ago at 
the Minneapolis-St. Paul airport that 
he would much rather stay here in 
America than return to his Communist 
homeland. His uncle Arturo met him 
at the airport, asked his nephew if he 
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wanted to defect, and two days later, 
Mario Miguel was in Miami explaining 
his decision to seek political asylum. 
“It was very difficult for me, but I had 
to do it.. . . It was a decision to have 
liberty, to reconcile with my family 
here.” By family, he means his uncle 
and his grandmother—both his par¬ 
ents and a younger sister were left 
behind in Cuba. 

Some of his former teammates have 
called him a traitor, but Chaoui allows 
that they “had to say that.” Meanwhile, 
Rev. Dennis Dease, the president of the 
University of St. Thomas (who hosted 
the Cubans), seemed mystified by the 
defection, saying, “This is his own 


choice. I respect that. But I’ve been to 
the country and I see that people can 
be happy there. It’s a great time of 
change in Cuba.” Easy for him to say. 

Chaoui, who turns 21 this week, said 
he intends to “learn the language, per¬ 
fect it... and, of course, the dream of 
every Cuban ballplayer is to play in the 
major leagues, to play professional 
baseball. But first comes study.” 

This is a heartwarming human 
interest story about an uncle who 
believed his nephew had “a better 
future in this country,” though a future 
that meant leaving behind his immedi¬ 
ate family in order to live in freedom. 
And it’s a story you’ll be hard-pressed 


Scrapbook 


to find in print, despite its seeming 
topicality. Unless you live in the Twin 
Cities or Miami, you’d have to scour 
the major newspapers to read about 
this defection. There was a single men¬ 
tion in the Washington Post , buried on 
the second page of the sports section. 
And how many mentions in the New 
York Times ? Zero. ♦ 

The Community of 
Some Democracies 

T he first-ever global conference of 
democratic countries, a gathering 
hosted by the Polish government and 
the United States, is scheduled for 
Warsaw at the end of June. Foreign 
ministers from democratic countries 
around the globe will gather there to 
discuss strengthening democratic insti¬ 
tutions and processes. The State 
Department boasts on its website that 
this will include “the full range of 
countries that have taken the demo¬ 
cratic path.” 

Except Taiwan. And this exception 
despite the fact that the change in gov¬ 
ernment in Taiwan this year represents 
the first peaceful and democratic trans¬ 
fer of power in 5,000 years of recorded 
Chinese history—an event rich with 
significance, one might think, for pro¬ 
moters of democracy. 

No doubt embarrassed by the obvi¬ 
ous omission of such a deserving par¬ 
ticipant, the State Department is 
attributing the decision to a policy of 
including only United Nations mem¬ 
bers—a transparent bit of legalism that 
happens to exclude only Taiwan. Oh, 
and besides, says a State Department 
official when asked about the omission, 
the invitations are “coming from the 
Poles.” 

Perhaps it’s a useful lesson for the 
infant Chinese democracy on Taiwan. 
For all the benefits democracy bestows, 
it still doesn’t guarantee principled 
forthrightness and courage at the top. ♦ 
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_ Casual 

Slow and Heavy Wins the Rights 


H ere’s good news: The San 
Francisco Board of Super¬ 
visors has just voted 11-0 
to ban discrimination 
against fat people. The District of 
Columbia had already adopted such a 
law—no Ted Kennedy jokes, please!— 
and so had the state of Michigan, as 
well it should. I was just in Michigan, 
and at least two-thirds of the inhabi¬ 
tants beep when they back up. But San 
Francisco is a famously thin and 
wispy place. There’s hardly a dirigible 
gut to be found within its city limits. 
Obviously the Board of Supervisors is 
acting from simple trendiness. Bless 
them. The trend comes just in time 
for me. 

I’m not a complete dessert scow. 
Yet. But I’m in my fifties and looking 
a bit like Brazil where I used to resem¬ 
ble Argentina. Well, I say it’s a poor 
man who can’t build a shed over his 
tool. Prejudice against us wide-loads 
should, by all means, be made ille¬ 
gal—especially the very strong preju¬ 
dice that cute young women seem to 
display when we ask them, “Do you 
come here often?” or “What’s your 
sign?” I’m happily married myself, so 
this type of insensitivity to People of 
Pudge does not affect me directly. But 
I’m thinking of my fellow middle- 
aged slobs and how their rights are 
being violated in Hooters franchises 
every night, nationwide. Also, I pre¬ 
sume that the new civil flab laws apply 
to cute young wives, and that hence¬ 
forth it will be a hate crime for a cer¬ 
tain particular cute young wife to 
laugh out loud when I emerge, in a 
Herman Melville-inspiring manner, 
from the hot tub. 

Government protection of pie wag¬ 
ons is law-giving at its most noble, leg¬ 
islation worthy of a Solon or a Ham¬ 
murabi—assuming that they were 
porkers too. But the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors does not go far 
enough in its concern for oppressed 


minorities (or majorities, as the case 
may be, since current National Insti¬ 
tutes of Health statistics indicate that 
everybody in America except Calista 
Flockhart is overweight). Yes, fatsos 
need the help of elected officials. But 
then so do boneheads. Of course, 
many elected officials are boneheads, 
but there is hardly room in Congress, 
state legislatures, the San Francisco 
Board of Supervisors, etc., for all of the 
country’s nitwits. Meanwhile, numb¬ 



skulls lag woefully in college admis¬ 
sions, employment opportunities, 
career advancement, and remember¬ 
ing to open the garage door before 
backing the car out. (And don’t those 
garage door repairmen charge like the 
dickens?) How long can America bear 
the shame of its bigotry towards the 
dim? When—at long last—will we 
make bias against stupidity punish¬ 
able by law? 

Think of all the things that our 
nation owes to birdbrains. The very 
voyage to America in the Mayflower 
itself was a pretty dumb idea, not to 
mention the settlement of the West 
with its log hovels, Indian scalpings, 
and San Francisco Board of Supervi¬ 
sors. What would be the state of pro¬ 
fessional athletics in the United States 
without hockey score I.Q.’s among 


players, fans, team owners, and busi¬ 
nesses willing to pay for Super Bowl 
television advertising time? Indeed, 
our entire entertainment industry 
depends upon a monumental unintel¬ 
ligence the likes of which is . . . wear¬ 
ing a tone-on-tone shirt-tie-suit com¬ 
bo and asking people with hockey 
score I.Q.’s monumentally unintelli¬ 
gent questions on a quiz show. The 
stock market depends on it, too. (N.B., 
anyone seeking a terrific deal on quite 
a bit of Iridium stock contact me c/o 
this magazine.) And without the men¬ 
tally challenged, Internet chat rooms 
would be empty and e-mail unused. 
Then there’s politics. Just imagine 
politics with its cretinous element 
subtracted. There would be no Repub¬ 
lican candidates. There would be no 
Democratic voters. The whole system 
would collapse. 

The fat and stupid are a vital part of 
America. We need forceful legislation 
and wide-ranging government pro¬ 
grams to ensure that America’s fattest 
and stupidest people receive the rights 
and opportunities, the benefits, the 
hopes for a brighter future that every 
citizen of this Republic deserves, plus 
a chance to run the mutual fund that 
my IRA is in. Although that has hap¬ 
pened already. 

And, speaking of NASDAQ, there 
still remains one more pressing issue 
of equality that must be addressed by 
the San Francisco Board of Supervi¬ 
sors and all the other governmental 
bodies in the land. There lingers in 
our society a bitter, narrow-minded 
residue of intolerance for bad people. 
If our laws are there to protect all 
Americans, then why do we allow 
these laws to be used to send some 
Americans to prison just because they 
took a trip to Disney World with my 
wife and daughter and tried to write it 
off on my taxes as a business expense? 
This is not what America is about. We 
need to search our hearts about this 
issue, and we also need to get a triple¬ 
patty burger from Wendy’s with “Big¬ 
gie” fries and watch Who Wants to Be a 
Millionaire. Meanwhile, if you’re going 
to San Francisco, be sure to wear some 
flowers on your big, fat head. 

P. J. O’Rourke 
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To Pack or Not to Pack 

F red Barnes’s article “Have Gun, 
Will Vote” is as clear a piece on this 
subject as I have seen (April 24/May 1). 

A lot has been said about the con¬ 
cealed handgun laws in Texas. I have one 
and can tell you that no group could be 
better screened. You are denied a license 
not only if you are an accused or convict¬ 
ed felon, but if you’re a parent delinquent 
in child support, an individual delin¬ 
quent in your taxes, or have ever been 
arrested for DWI. On top of that, anyone 
with a concealed handgun license 
accused of committing a crime is charged 
with a one-degree higher level of the 
crime than someone without the license. 
We’re treated as strictly as law enforce¬ 
ment officers. 

Back before the licensing, I could not 
pick up the paper or watch local TV 
without seeing stories about a carjacking 
or hearing of some lady held up or 
mugged in a shopping center parking lot. 
Now it is a rarity to hear of such events. I 
know that concealed handgun licensing 
is not the complete answer, but a poten¬ 
tial wrongdoer not knowing if his victim 
is armed has made a difference. I do not 
pack, nor do any of my friends that have 
concealed handgun licenses, but would- 
be assailants don’t know that. 

A few weeks ago, my wife and I had to 
stop for a traffic light on a feeder street 
beside an elevated section of freeway. 
Two people immediately began to cross 
the road toward our car. They had been 
walking along the other side. I feigned to 
be getting something from under the 
seat. They stopped in their tracks and as 
I proceeded down the street I could see 
in the rear view mirror that they walked 
back to the side where they were origi¬ 
nally walking. They had nothing to sell, 
were not hitchhiking, and did not appear 
to be ex-New York City squeegee work¬ 
ers. The threat of the unknown may have 
kept us from becoming victims. 

Aubrey Cruse III 
Pasadena, TX 


Who Wants S’Morality? 

J oe Loconte argues that to require 
the Boy Scouts of America to accept 
an openly gay man as a scoutmaster is 


Correspondence 


to infringe upon freedom of religion 
(“The Boy Scouts’ Day in Court,” April 
24/May 1). 

He bases his argument on the fact 
that 65 percent of Scout troops are 
sponsored by religious bodies and he 
implies that they are offshoots of those 
religions. 

When I was a Boy Scout in the 1950s 
the troop met in the neighborhood 
Lutheran church, where I was also a 
member. While most of the boys and 
leaders were Lutheran, there were a few 
Catholic and Jewish Scouts. At that 
time our pastor and most of the congre¬ 
gation thought that gambling was 
immoral. 

If we had imposed our morality 
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upon the Scout troop we could have 
expelled those boys who attended hous¬ 
es of worship that raised money 
through bingo games and Las Vegas 
nights. 

I believe private clubs should be per¬ 
mitted to discriminate against anyone 
for any reason without court interfer¬ 
ence. However, we are living in a time 
when many people, both religious and 
irreligious, do not accept the proposi¬ 
tion that it is immoral to be sexually 
attracted to one’s own gender. The Boy 
Scouts of America would do well to 
specify what they mean by “morally 
straight” rather than assume we are all 
in agreement. 

Kenneth Hermann 
New York y NY 


Little Rock Rumors 

C ONTRARY TO STEPHEN BATES’S 
recent review of Susan Schmidt and 
Michael Weisskopf’s Truth at Any Cost: 
The Unmasking of Bill Clinton , I did not 
spread the absurd rumor that Kenneth 
Starr had a mistress in Little Rock 
(“What I Saw at the Impeachment,” 
May 8). Rather, I did everything I could 
to debunk it. That Schmidt and Weiss- 
kopf’s book states otherwise only 
demonstrates how easily manufactured 
falsehoods trump facts when personal 
and political rivalries are at stake. 

It’s true that I faxed James Carville a 
brief note in December 1996 mentioning 
gossip then sweeping Little Rock about 
Starr’s illicit love life. It was sent as the 
cover sheet accompanying a column of 
mine he’d asked to see. It’s also true, 
however, that my faxed note explicitly 
compared the tale to “The Clinton 
Chronicles,” a lurid video filled with 
near-delusional lies about the president. 
“If he stays here long enough,” I wrote 
Carville, “somebody’s gonna bring out 
‘The Starr Chronicles.’” I figured the 
likelihood of Starr’s having an Arkansas 
mistress was roughly equivalent to that 
of the video’s charge that Bill Clinton 
ran a drug-smuggling and money-laun¬ 
dering cartel. Carville shared my skepti¬ 
cism, as did every Little Rock journalist 
I know. 

Furthermore, as I told Susan Schmidt 
when she called me, I’d written a col¬ 
umn in the Arkansas Democrat-Gazette 
debunking the Starr rumor. It appeared 
on March 4, 1998, at the height of the 
Lewinsky frenzy. “This baseless 
canard,” I wrote, “was first published in 
the semi-underground [Arkansas] 
newsletter ‘Bullwhiz’ more than a year 
ago. In the interim, I’ve personally 
warned at least a half-dozen national 
reporters not to waste their time and 
resources pursuing it. While I’d laugh 
for a month if Starr got caught with his 
pants down . . . the existence of the tale 
merely illustrated an Arkansas fact of 
life some of us have tried in vain to warn 
them about: that as an island of relative 
cosmopolitanism in a sea of sex-obsessed 
fundamentalists, Little Rock is perpetu¬ 
ally awash with sexual rumors, mostly 
false.” 

By way of discovery in a lawsuit, the 
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fax then fell into the hands of Larry 
Klayman of Judicial Watch, who gave it 
to the Washington Times. Without asking 
me for a comment, reporter Bill Sam¬ 
mons wrote a June 15, 1998, article selec¬ 
tively quoting parts of two sentences in 
such a manner as to imply that I 
endorsed what I’d in fact mocked. “Mr. 
Lyons alerted Mr. Carville,” Sammons 
wrote, “that a Little Rock lawyer 
‘assured me with the certitude people 
always bring to these things that KEN¬ 
NETH STARR HAS A HONEY right 
here in town. I submit this for your 
amusement.’” Although an alert reader 
ought to be able to detect the skepticism 
even in that fragment, the damage was 
done. 

Unfortunately, I never saw the Wash¬ 
ington Times article until after learning of 
the false charge in the Schmidt-Weiss- 
kopf book. Interestingly, an error com¬ 
mon to both versions—I’d actually writ¬ 
ten that the wife of a prominent attorney 
told me about Starr’s apocryphal lover— 
makes it appear that Schmidt and Weiss- 
kopf never saw the fax to Carville, but 
based their account on a secondhand 
source. This after Carville and I both 
told Schmidt she had it backwards. 

Gene Lyons 

Little Rock y AR 

So Much to Say 

I BARELY KNOW WHERE TO BEGIN Cri¬ 
tiquing what can only be considered a 
special edition of The Weekly Stan¬ 
dard devoted to your contributors’ rage 
at a boy being reunited with his father. 
Rather arbitrarily, let’s start with John 
Podhoretz’s celebration of what he per¬ 
ceives as a resolidified anti-Communist 
alliance on the right, one that welcomes 
back to the fold the extremist Pat 
Buchanan (“The Return of the Useful 
Idiots,” May 8). In a rather delicious bit 
of irony, in the very next article (“The 
Right’s New Moral Equivalence”), Tod 
Lindberg banishes from that alliance 
social conservatives like Steve Largent 
who have the temerity to suggest that the 
United States government has no higher 
moral claim than the Cuban government 
to strip a father—one as to whom there is 
no evidence whatsoever that he is abu¬ 
sive or otherwise unfit—of the right to 


claim custody of his child. “[C]all it 
Largentism,” Lindberg helpfully sug¬ 
gests. No, call it Americanism. 

Christopher Caldwell presumes to 
instruct Juan Miguel Gonzalez on proper 
manners when he reprimands him for 
saying anything but “thank you” to his 
Miami relatives for providing Elian with 
a temporary home (“Rule of Lies”). Has 
it occurred to Caldwell that the Miami 
relatives’ assumption that this courtesy 
entitled them to take permanent custody 
of Elian from his father might have 
caused Mr. Gonzalez to feel the slightest 
bit of legitimate rancor? As for his “sit¬ 
ting on his duff” in Cuba, how can you 
ascribe totalitarian powers to the Cuban 
government while callously criticizing 
Cuban citizens who lack the means to 
resist those powers? 

Fred Barnes’s screed (“No Truth, No 
Justice”) is based on three assumptions. 
First, Barnes appears to believe that 
while the Immigration and Naturaliza¬ 
tion Service has sufficient authority to 
make custody decisions in these circum¬ 
stances (a matter distinct from the asy¬ 
lum issue), it should not seek to enforce 
its decisions if they are resisted. One 
wonders how far Barnes wishes to extend 
this philosophy of mob rule and impo¬ 
tent government. 

Second, Barnes naively believes that 
the Miami relatives, after five months of 
engaging in stalling negotiations and 
issuing defiant statements to the press, 
were close to conceding on the issue of 
returning custody to Juan Miguel (a 
point the Justice Department repeatedly 
stated was nonnegotiable). Does he also 
believe in the Tooth Fairy? Finally, 
Barnes argues that when law enforce¬ 
ment officials are charged with entering 
a home filled with people who have 
refused to comply with lawful instruc¬ 
tions—a house surrounded by hostile 
demonstrators, in an area enveloped by 
strong emotional antipathy to federal 
authority—there must be absolute proof 
that someone may use a weapon against 
them before they can brandish stronger 
weapons to dissuade such a person. A 
“vague statement” is not sufficient? Let 
Barnes try convincing the families of 
policemen throughout this nation of that 
logic. 

The separate lists, based on anecdotal 
evidence, of the media’s anti-Cuban 


American prejudice (compiled by Vic- 
torino Matus) and pro-Communist toad¬ 
ying (compiled by John Podhoretz) are, 
as usual with such lists, a mixed bag. 
Matus confuses genuine bigotry against 
Cuban-Americans and their culture with 
abhorrence for the conduct of the mob 
outside the Miami relatives’ home and of 
the relatives inside (“The Media Mob vs. 
Cuban-Americans”). Podhoretz is more 
on target with his list, though he 
nonetheless includes those who expressly 
note Cuba’s real government-inspired 
poverty and harsh political repression 
while also trying to paint a complete pic¬ 
ture. An honest portrayal of Cuba, one 
that gives the impression that life there is 
a special brand of hell, though not an 
unmitigated hell, is hardly com-symp 
reporting. 

Finally, there is the bottom of the bar¬ 
rel, the rather shocking argument 
advanced by noted “writer and theolo¬ 
gian”—and, of course, radio talk show 
host—Dennis Prager (“Bloody Non¬ 
sense”). Amazingly, Prager argues that a 
birth parent, even one who played a 
major role in raising his child, should 
never be presumed in the eyes of the 
state to be sufficiently fit to retain his 
parental rights. No, such a parent, if he 
should lose contact with his child for a 
period of no greater than five months— 
during which time his own government 
prevents him from traveling to retake 
possession of the child—has the burden 
of justifying his parental claim if the 
child is cared for by distant relatives with 
whom “bonding” has begun. This is con¬ 
servatism? 

Ira Schochet 

New York, NY 
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The Bucks Stop Here 


A couple of months ago, House majority whip Tom 
DeLay gave a powerful speech decrying the Clin¬ 
ton administration’s appeasement of China, and 
making a strong case for a much tougher policy toward 
Beijing. Now, the same Tom DeLay is working night and 
day to help Clinton cement his “legacy” by passing per¬ 
manent trade status for China. DeLay, of course, insists 
there is no contradiction. Borrowing the woolly-headed, 
utopian arguments usually deployed by Clinton and his 
national security adviser, Sandy Berger, DeLay claims 
trading with China will transform that brutal dictator¬ 
ship into a model of democracy. 

We have too high an opinion of 
the majority whip to think that he 
really believes this. Tom DeLay 
would not have suggested during 
the Cold War that granting the Sovi¬ 
et Union permanent most-favored- 
nation status was sound strategy. 

Like Ronald Reagan, most conserv¬ 
atives understood that enriching the 
Soviet government would only 
allow it to purchase more weapons. 

Is there any doubt today that China 
will use some of its increasing 
wealth to buy advanced weapons from cash-starved Rus¬ 
sia and build up its nuclear and conventional forces? 

Nor does DeLay believe that trading with Cuba and 
Iraq is the best way to bring down Fidel Castro and Sad¬ 
dam Hussein. Last week, as DeLay was twisting Repub¬ 
lican arms to win PNTR for China, he argued against a 
proposal that would lift sanctions against the sale of agri¬ 
cultural and medical products to Cuba and other rogue 
states. Here’s DeLay: “When I pick between support of 
freedom and making a buck, I’m going to pick freedom.” 
But when it comes to China, many Republicans are 
choosing to make a buck. 

Republican party strategists have made no secret of 
their hope that supporting PNTR will give them a leg up 
in their competition with the Democrats for corporate 
contributions, especially from the high-tech, insurance, 
and finance industries. They’re salivating at the prospect 
that House Democrats will fail to rally around their pres¬ 
ident—it’s ironic that Democrats are less eager to help 
Clinton than Republicans—and that they will be able to 


convince big business that only Republicans can be 
trusted to look after their wallets when it comes to Chi¬ 
na. 

This may be good business, and perhaps it’s good 
politics—although polls consistently show the public, 
and Republicans especially, less than enthusiastic about 
the trade deal with China. But it is incoherent national 
security policy. If China is the challenge to American 
interests that DeLay rightly claims it is, then how can it 
make sense to grant Beijing permanent and therefore 
irrevocable trading status? Would it not be wiser to 
adopt a more skeptical approach, to keep American 
options open, to take things one 
year at a time? Shouldn’t Republi¬ 
cans at least insist on strengthening 
the defense relationship with our 
friends in Taiwan first? Shouldn’t 
they insist on responsible behavior 
from Beijing on weapons prolifera¬ 
tion and the like? Doesn’t national 
security trump commerce? 

Republicans who plan to vote for 
PNTR in their eagerness to court 
corporate donors should keep some¬ 
thing in mind. At some point after 
they cast their vote—maybe it will be a matter of 
months, maybe a matter of days—China will do some¬ 
thing offensive. Maybe the Beijing government will 
murder some more Falun Gong supporters; maybe it will 
massacre some labor protesters; maybe it will launch 
some more missiles in the direction of Taiwan. 

Republicans with long memories may recall the con¬ 
tra aid debates of the 1980s. The Democratic party would 
defeat aid to the contras, and Sandinista leader Daniel 
Ortega would promptly head off to Moscow, causing 
embarrassment for those decent, if misguided, Demo¬ 
crats who had been taken in. In fact, there was no reason 
to be surprised by Ortega’s going to Moscow: The San- 
dinistas were just being themselves. Well today, Republi¬ 
cans can count on the fact that the Chinese Communists 
will similarly be true to themselves. And then, decent, if 
misguided, Republicans will regret their credulity. Is the 
GOP now to become the party of trusting naivete in for¬ 
eign policy? Is it really worth the money? 

—William Kristol and Robert Kagan 


When forced 
to pick between 
national security and 
making a buck, many 
Republicans are choosing 
to make a buck. 
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Bush Rolls the 
Social Security Dice 

He’s the first presidential candidate in sixty years 
to touch the third rail, by David Brooks 


G eorge Bush has opened up a 
startling 8 point lead over A1 
Gore, according to the latest 
Los Angeles Times poll, and the con¬ 
ventional view is that he’s built this 
post-primary advantage by moving to 
the center. But that’s not quite right. 
Over the past month Bush has moved 
to the center and the right simultane¬ 
ously. He could turn out to be the 
first conservative in the world to find 
a way to counter the mushy Third 
Way style of politics created by Bill 
Clinton and Tony Blair. 

That Third Way style of politics 
vows to move beyond the “false 
choices” of left and right. But what 
the Third Wayers mostly do is pro¬ 
pose a hodgepodge of modest pro¬ 
grams some of which seem vaguely 
conservative and some of which seem 
vaguely liberal. They seem to offer 
the best of both worlds—free market 
prosperity with dirigiste compassion. 
Nobody can argue with this model’s 
political success. Third Way types 
lead virtually every nation from here 
to Vladivostok. 

The Bush campaign has learned 
the essential lesson of the Third 
Way—that we are no longer in an age 
when the central debate is between 
those who love government and those 
who hate it. These days unrecon¬ 
structed liberals and unreconstructed 
conservatives do not win presiden¬ 
cies. Instead, the real debate is over 
how to mix limited government 
activism with fiscal conservatism. 
How do you concoct the stew? 


David Brooks, a senior editor at The Weekly 
Standard, is the author of Bobos in Par¬ 
adise: The New Upper Class and How 
They Got There (Simon & Schuster). 


Over the past few weeks, the Bush 
campaign has not been shy about 
proposing an activist agenda. Bush 
has proposed a $3.6 billion program 
for new health care clinics, a $2 bil¬ 
lion program to clean up brownfield 



sites, a $35 billion plan to help fami¬ 
lies purchase health insurance, a $5 
billion plan to address illiteracy, a 
$1.7 billion plan to encourage devel¬ 
opers to rehab housing, a $500 mil¬ 
lion grant plan to improve Latino 
health, and so on and so on. Some of 
the programs include federal grants. 
The total cost so far approaches $60 
billion over five years. 

That croaking sound you hear is 
the death of the flat tax. Based on the 
idea that government should get out 


of the way so people can make their 
own decisions about earning and 
spending, the flat tax is off the 
Republican radar screen. Bush’s 
approach has caused some free mar¬ 
keteers to blanch. But most conserva¬ 
tives are going along giddily. “I think 
Bush is talking the way Republicans 
should have been talking for the last 
40 years,” leading conservative 
activist Grover Norquist told the 
Times-Picayune last month. 

There are two reasons for conserv¬ 
ative enthusiasm. First, it is working 
politically. Not only is Bush opening 
up a lead in the national polls, but his 
standing on specific issues like educa¬ 
tion and health care is way above that 
of other, less activist Republicans. 

But more important, Bush’s 
activism on these other domestic 
issues builds credibility for him 
when it comes to taking on a big-tick¬ 
et item like Social Security. Nobody 
can accuse Bush of being dogmatical¬ 
ly hostile to government, so he will 
not scare voters when he moves to 
reform a beloved entitlement like 
Social Security. 

Bush has been slowly unveiling 
the outlines of what could be a his¬ 
toric reform of the Social Security 
system. He’s not going to provide nit¬ 
ty-gritty details, but it’ll be the stan¬ 
dard reform model that conserva¬ 
tives, and many centrist Democrats, 
have been advocating for the past sev¬ 
eral years. 

Democrats have always been able 
to demagogue this sort of reform 
package to death. And even today, it 
is extraordinarily hard to tell how 
this issue will play out in the fall. The 
polls are utterly confusing. If you ask 
people in theory whether individuals 
should be allowed to invest part of 
their retirement in private accounts, 
they overwhelmingly agree (by about 
58 percent to 33 percent in a recent 
Princeton Survey Research poll, for 
example). But if you ask them about 
specific plans put forward by specific 
politicians, suddenly they—or at least 
the people who have the loudest voic¬ 
es on this issue—squawk. Both Bush 
and McCain backed off their reform 
goals during the primary season and 
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A Handshake, 
Not a Hug 

Without great enthusiasm, McCain throws his 
support to Bush, by Tucker Carlson 


fell back on the standard rhetoric: 
their desire to “preserve and protect” 
the system. 

Republicans are perpetually hope¬ 
ful that the electorate is moving in 
their direction. After all, the New 
Deal generation, which doesn’t want 
Social Security changed, is dying off, 
while the investor class, which 
should be comfortable with individ¬ 
ual accounts, is growing by leaps and 
bounds. And if there has ever been a 
time to be hopeful, it is now. That’s 
because Bush has more credibility on 
this issue, in large part because of his 
activism on other issues. 

As usual, Gore is all set to wave the 
bloody shirt. He’s already charged 
that Bush has a “secret plan” to priva¬ 
tize the system. But what is striking 
is the way this issue is drawing Gore 
away from the center. He started as a 
Democratic Leadership Council 
Democrat. The DLC strongly favors 
Social Security reform. In fact, if you 
take the Bush domestic agenda, with 
the large exception of the tax cuts, it 
resembles the DLC blueprint—tax 
credits, targeted spending programs, 
entitlement reform. This resem¬ 
blance has not been lost on DLC 
leaders. 

But Gore has abandoned that 
model. If Bush stays aggressive on 
Social Security and other issues, Gore 
will attack, inevitably moving him¬ 
self further and further away from the 
Third Way/DLC approach that has 
been winning elections for Democ¬ 
rats. That could produce another 
President Bush and a historic reform 
of Social Security. That in turn could 
have a cascade effect, further boosting 
future Republican fortunes. For as 
James Glassman and Kevin Hassett 
point out in their book, Dow 36,000 , 
investors are more likely to vote 
Republican than non-investors. Even 
in the same income bracket, people 
with money in the financial markets 
are far more likely to vote Republican 
than people without. 

That’s why, for all the concern 
about education and health care 
and judges and China, the most 
important issue in this election is 
Social Security. ♦ 


Pittsburgh 

he first clue that the Bush- 
McCain press conference will 
be more Bush than McCain 
comes at the front door, where a group 
of Bush staffers have set up an identi¬ 
fication checkpoint. The 100 or so 
journalists who arrive are told to pro¬ 
duce “credentials” before entering the 
ballroom of the William Penn Hotel 
in downtown Pittsburgh. Once the ID 
check is complete, the weapons detec¬ 
tion process begins. A burly man with 
an earpiece and an electromagnetic 
wand gives each reporter a full-body 
frisk. With the perimeter secure, the 
event begins. 

Bush and McCain arrive around 
10:30. The two have just spent an 
hour and a half together in a suite 
upstairs talking. They are famous for 
disliking each other, but with a dozen 
television cameras in the room they 
pull off a fairly good imitation of 
friendliness. (For a straight talker, 
McCain can be impressively phony 
when he wants to be.) Bush thanks 
McCain for making him “a better can¬ 
didate.” McCain indicates that he 
likes Bush, too. Does this mean you 
endorse him for president? a reporter 
asks. “Yes,” McCain says tersely. 

The reporters throw out a few more 
questions. Suddenly a voice calls out 
from the back of the room. It’s Karen 
Hughes, Bush’s communications 
director. The press conference, she 
declares, has ended. A few moments 
later it does. Bush heads to the next 
campaign event. McCain leaves to 
catch a flight back to Washington. 
Neither says anything else. 


Tucker Carlson is a staff writer at The 
Weekly Standard. 


The event had been billed in press 
accounts as a summit meeting, and in 
the end it turned out to be about as 
lively and surprising as a plenary ses¬ 
sion in Helsinki. But it came close to 
being a lot more exciting. Less than a 
week before he went to Pittsburgh, 
McCain was still planning to delay his 
endorsement of Bush. It’s not clear 
what changed his mind, though Bush 
himself may have helped. The Sunday 
before the meeting, Bush called 
McCain at the senator’s weekend 
house in Arizona. McCain’s 14-year- 
old son Jack answered the phone, told 
Bush his father wasn’t home, and 
asked him to call back later. Bush did, 
and the two had a short, pleasant con¬ 
versation. 

While his staff denies the call had 
anything to do with the apparent 
change of heart, McCain can be 
strongly influenced by personal ges¬ 
tures. (Bush aides, meanwhile, spun 
the call as more evidence of the gover¬ 
nor’s uniting, not dividing.) In any 
case, McCain at some point decided to 
throw his support to Bush. Then he 
told the press about it. At a book sign¬ 
ing last Monday in a mall outside 
Pittsburgh, McCain was asked if he 
planned to endorse his former rival 
the next day. “Sure,” McCain said. 

Some in the Bush camp were irri¬ 
tated. The news, which made it onto 
the wires in about 20 minutes, 
drained the suspense—and therefore 
deflated the headlines—surrounding 
the summit. From Austin, it looked 
like simply another example of John 
McCain the impulsive bigmouth 
recklessly chattering with the media. 
Bush advisers spread the word that 
the news was not news, since an 
endorsement in Pittsburgh had been 
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Bush and McCain meet the press in Pittsburgh 


planned all along. Someone told 
McCain what the Bush people were 
saying. McCain got mad. By 11:00 the 
night before the meeting, rumors 
were circulating that McCain was 
ready to change his mind once again. 

McCain managed to choke back his 
irritation, and by the end of the meet¬ 
ing both he and Bush emerged with 
something. McCain didn’t receive 
concessions on campaign finance re¬ 
form (or anything else), but he did 
please some of his allies back in Wash¬ 
ington who had been urging him to 
hurry up and endorse the party nomi¬ 
nee. McCain is thinking about run¬ 
ning for president again in 2004. If he 
does, it will be helpful to have demon¬ 
strated that he can get along with 
Republicans. 

Bush got to pretend that he and 
McCain agree on more than they 
actually do. “It’s very helpful to have 
John embrace reform,” he said at one 
point, as if McCain had finally caught 
on to the Bush Reform Agenda. Bush 
also used McCain’s presence to defend 
his Social Security plan, a favorite tar¬ 
get of the Gore campaign. Investing 
Social Security funds in the stock 


market makes sense, Bush said. “John 
and I agree strongly in that area.” 
None of this may convince voters, but 
at the very least McCain’s endorse¬ 
ment might prevent A1 Gore from 
invoking the Arizona senator’s name 
every time he slams Bush. 

T he public portion of the summit 
went smoothly, but what did the 
two talk about upstairs for 90 min¬ 
utes? Unfortunately for history, there 
were no observers present. (The Bush 
campaign’s request that Karen 
Hughes be allowed to sit in was 
laughed off the table by McCain 
advisers.) At the press conference, 
both McCain and Bush refused to 
characterize their conversation. It’s a 
private matter, they both said firmly. 

An hour later, standing at the US 
Airways gate at the Pittsburgh airport, 
drinking his fifth cup of coffee of the 
day, McCain was a bit less tight- 
lipped. It was a friendly enough meet¬ 
ing, McCain recalled. Bush avoided 
topics that “might be contentious,” 
and instead chatted about his father, 
Ronald Reagan, and “how it’s impor¬ 
tant for a president to inspire Ameri¬ 


ca.” He complimented Cindy McCain 
on her role in the campaign. He didn’t 
say much about campaign finance 
reform, though McCain came away 
with new insight into Bush’s feelings 
about fund-raising. “I don’t think he 
likes it,” McCain said earnestly. “I 
don’t think he likes it at all.” 

Actually, Bush seems to like fund¬ 
raising just fine. He’s good at it, for 
one thing. (Bush is never more 
charming and impressive than when 
he’s circulating from table to table 
greeting donors.) He has never 
appeared ashamed of raising money. 
Last year, as his campaign set new 
fund-raising records, Bush bragged 
that the donations were a measure of 
his popularity. Bush’s finance staff 
describe their candidate as cheerful 
and tireless, an extremely effective 
fund-raiser who rarely complains. 

Where did McCain get the idea 
that Bush doesn’t like fund-raising? 
Evidently, Bush told him so. In other 
words, Bush used his 90 minutes in 
Pittsburgh to spin his former rival— 
and perhaps successfully. George W. 
Bush may turn out to be a wilier can¬ 
didate than anyone expected. ♦ 
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God and Woman 
at Tufts 

A Christian student group is disbanded 
for being . . . Christian, by John J. DiIulio Jr. 


T he Tufts Christian Fellow¬ 
ship is a student group at 
Tufts University in Medford, 
Massachusetts. As orthodox Chris¬ 
tians, its members hold certain par¬ 
ty-pooping views. One is that sex is 
biblically sanctioned for married 
couples only: Premarital sex, adul¬ 
tery, and homosexual behavior are 
wrong. In ancient times (the 1940s 
and ’50s), this view was held by most 
average citizens and even by many 
elite university folk. 

But today? As the Boston Globe has 
reported, Tufts undergraduate Julie 


John J. DiIulio Jr. is a contributing editor to 
The Weekly Standard. 


Catalano, a professing Christian and 
self-described bisexual, aspired to 
become the leader of the Tufts Chris¬ 
tian Fellowship. Ms. Catalano’s peers 
had welcomed a dialogue with her, 
but they would not agree to make her 
the leader of their group. In reply, 
she filed a sexual-orientation dis¬ 
crimination complaint. On April 13, 
a student council voted to de-fund 
and ban the TCF. 

Orthodox Christians have de¬ 
nounced this decision as “liberal 
intolerance.” But rather than simply 
vent, they should reaffirm their right 
to free association; then, in the spirit 
of the liberal arts, they should chal¬ 
lenge the students and faculty at 


Tufts to consider the Christian 
understanding of sex and the Chris¬ 
tian worldview generally. Something 
like this. 

Accept it or not, the Bible is clear 
and categorical in depicting homo¬ 
sexual acts as wrong (see Genesis 
19:1-29; Romans 1:24-27; I Cor¬ 
inthians 6:10; I Timothy 1:10). 
Thus, in the Roman Catholic tradi¬ 
tion, homosexual acts are declared 
“intrinsically disordered” and 
acceptable “under no circumstance.” 
But orthodox Christianity also 
laments the sin but loves the sinner. 
As the Catholic Catechism puts it, 
“The number of men and women 
who have deep-seated homosexual 
tendencies is not negligible. . . . 
They must be accepted with respect, 
compassion, and sensitivity. Every 
sign of unjust discrimination in their 
regard should be avoided.” 

Now then, is it “unjust discrimi¬ 
nation” for orthodox Christians to 
refuse to be led by someone who 
rejects biblical teaching, as they 
understand it, on homosexuality? Of 
course not. And in principle, were 
the dispute over a heterosexual who 
flouted biblical writ by affirming his 
or her choice to sleep around, the 
case would be exactly the same. 

The starting point for the biblical 
view of things, of course, is a single 
transcendent God, on whose provi¬ 
dential purpose life depends. This 
view is profoundly at odds with the 
secular faith that prevails uncontest¬ 
ed on most campuses these days and 
whose tenets include naturalism, rel¬ 
ativism, and multiculturalism. 

Naturalism is the belief that phys¬ 
ical causes alone are sufficient to 
explain all that exists: Human life 
arose from a chance collision of 
atoms, and we humans are simply 
organic accidents cast up among the 
cosmic debris. Which is harder to 
believe, that human life has no tran¬ 
scendent purpose, or that it has one? 

If nature and chance are all, then 
each of us is free to concoct his or 
her own morality through acts of will 
and expressions of preference limit¬ 
ed only by our imaginations, which 
are generally more selfish than saint- 
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Sock It Toomey 

A GOP freshman from Pennsylvania fights for 
fiscal conservatism, by Edmund Walsh 


ly. So our morality might be: If it 
feels good, do it. There are no rules. 
Live and let die. Do whatever— 
whatever, that is, except embrace the 
absolute assertions of old-time reli¬ 
gion. 

Orthodox Christians believe that 
certain standards of conduct are both 
right for all and known to all, written 
by God on every human heart. 
Nowhere, for example, is the accept¬ 
ability of cannibalism considered a 
mere matter of taste; never is cold¬ 
blooded killing okay; never may one 
fail to aid the poor in one’s midst; 
and many more moral absolutes 
besides. Righteous relativists object 
to this as “imposing one set of val¬ 
ues.” 

Relativism begat multicultural- 
ism, understood as the belief that 
one’s ultimate identity as a human 
being resides in one’s social class, 
race, ethnicity, gender, or sexual ori¬ 
entation. By contrast, orthodox 
Christians believe that all human 
beings, regardless of class, color, 
dialect, anatomy, or libido, share a 
single ultimate identity and possess 
common personal rights and social 
duties as children of God. 

Ah, but do they practice what they 
preach? Often not, and never per¬ 
fectly; their worldview contains 
some notions about sin that address 
this. But it is also true that orthodox 
Christians supply more than their 
share of volunteer hours and income 
to charities. In particular, many 
urban churches, black and white, 
Latino and Asian, are led by ortho¬ 
dox believers who follow Christ’s 
message by working daily among 
their neediest neighbors. And the 
beneficiaries of their work are mostly 
“unchurched” poor children, young 
people, and families. This is the 
authentic pluralism of believers. 

So, is there room enough at higher 
education’s finest inns for orthodox 
Christians like the Tufts Christian 
Fellowship? Is it even time to revisit 
how religious universities became 
secularized and to assess openly 
what’s been gained and lost, intellec¬ 
tually and otherwise, in the bargain? 
Heavens, yes. ♦ 


I F ANYONE WAS EXPECTED to Cause 
fits for the House Republican 
leadership, it wasn’t Pat Toomey. 
A freshman congressman from Penn¬ 
sylvania’s Lehigh Valley, Toomey is as 
straight-laced as the coal-belt district 
he represents. An Eagle Scout who 
became an investment banker, 
Toomey now owns a chain of sports- 
themed restaurants. He’s brought his 
clean-cut ways to the House, where 
he’s one of the Republican party’s 
most consistent voices for fiscal aus¬ 
terity. And in the age of surplus poli¬ 
tics, that’s the guy who causes trouble. 


Edmund Walsh is a staff assistant at The 
Weekly Standard. 


His conservative credentials made 
Toomey a party darling when he ran 
for retiring Democrat Paul McHale’s 
seat in 1998. A constellation of 
Republican stars appeared in the dis¬ 
trict on his behalf. Bob Dole, Rudy 
Giuliani, Jack Kemp, Newt Gingrich, 
Tom DeLay, Jennifer Dunn . . . the 
list of big names goes on, each one 
stumping for Toomey or headlining a 
fund-raiser. The National Republican 
Congressional Committee also 
pitched in with cash and advertising. 

When the 106th Congress opened, 
the freshman Toomey was given what 
would be a plum assignment for 
almost any member, a seat on the 
Budget Committee. It’s from this 
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perch that he began to ruffle the 
feathers of House veterans. In late 
March of this year, he refused to yield 
ground to Republican spenders on a 
supplemental appropriations bill that 
would have dipped into the non- 
Social Security surplus for fiscal year 
2000. President Clinton had request¬ 
ed roughly $5 billion to fight the drug 
trade in Colombia, reimburse the 
Pentagon for expenses incurred in 
Kosovo, and help victims of Hurri¬ 
cane Floyd. By the time the bill made 
it through the appropriations 
process, however, it totaled $9 bil¬ 
lion. 

In response, Toomey used his 
seat on the Budget Committee 
to stop the bloated bill in its 
tracks. He attached language to 
the 2001 budget framework that 
would have prevented Congress 
from spending the 2000 surplus 
on anything but debt reduction, 
tax cuts, Social Security reform, or 
Medicare reform. House appropria- 
tors, who thrive on doling out cash 
for various projects, naturally object¬ 
ed. Appropriations chairman and 
thirty-year veteran C.W. (Bill) Young 
dashed off a blustery letter to speaker 
Dennis Hastert in which he refused to 
support the 2001 budget framework 
with Toomey’s language attached. 

To win back the support of fiscal 
conservatives and get their supple¬ 
mental bill passed, Republican lead¬ 
ers were forced to negotiate with 
Toomey. The leadership came away 
with what they needed by agreeing to 
back Toomey’s amendment to set 
aside $4 billion of the current 2000 
surplus for debt reduction. Republi¬ 
can leaders also agreed to let Toomey 
propose similar set-aside amendments 
to any future efforts to spend the 2000 
surplus. 

Following the unanimous passage 
of his amendment, Toomey expressed 
satisfaction. While $4 billion is a drop 
in the budget bucket, he explains, “if 
we had done much more than that 
people who wanted to spend it would 
have risen up” to defeat the measure. 
As it was, the effort represented “the 
first time in the history of the modern 
Congress that ... an explicit appro¬ 


priation for debt reduction” passed 
the House. Plus, since every dollar 
Congress spends today is used to set 
spending levels in future years, any 
money that stays off the books now 
will mean more savings down the 
road. 

Toomey understands he can’t get 
everything he wants. He says he’d 
“prefer to see more of [the budget sur¬ 
plus] go to tax cuts,” but it’s a “no- 
brainer” to retire debt rather than 



Pat Toomey 


spend more money. This ability to see 
the bigger picture has won over a 
diverse group of supporters, including 
the Concord Coalition, Americans for 
Tax Reform, and Citizens for a Sound 
Economy. 

Asked if the veteran Republicans 
he confronted will hold a grudge, he 
says, “I think the effort is actually 
welcomed by leadership.” “They need 
to have a strong voice within the rank 
and file,” he insists, to hold the line 
on spending. Toomey even preaches 
restraint to his constituents and, he 
claims, gets his message across “all 
the time.” The key, he argues, is to 


emphasize inefficiency and waste in 
federal agencies and departments that 
already have plenty of money. 

When it came to a congressional 
pay raise last summer, Toomey voted 
against the salary hike and then, after 
it passed, contributed the difference 
in his own paycheck to the federal 
treasury. And he tried to force austeri¬ 
ty measures on the White House with 
a provision mandating that the 
administration seek reimbursement 
for defense expenditures in Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Toomey thinks Republicans 
could maintain their majority if 
they’d stick to a consistent mes¬ 
sage of reducing debt, cutting 
taxes, and fighting government 
waste. Doing so, however, has¬ 
n’t saved him from what may 
turn out to be a very strong 
challenge from a Democratic 
union official who’s pulled in 
impressive contributions from a 
host of labor interests. Toomey 
counters that he’s already raised more 
money than has ever been raised in 
his district. And as much as he may 
rile the Republican leadership, they’d 
like to keep him around. Speaker 
Hastert and majority whip Tom 
DeLay have both hosted fund¬ 
raisers in his district over the 
past six months. 

^ If Toomey does come back as 
| a member of the majority party 
« in 2001, he’ll still have to hustle 
| to advance his anti-tax, fiscal 
■" responsibility agenda. He has 
term-limited himself to six 
years, like another conservative stal¬ 
wart, Tom Coburn. (Toomey thinks it 
“flattering, but premature” to suggest 
that he would replace the retiring 
Coburn as the House’s leading fiscal 
conservative.) 

While he points out that his term- 
limits pledge provides “independence 
from interest groups and the leader¬ 
ship of my own party,” Toomey also 
recognizes, “there’s a fire burning 
under me.” He must get things done 
while he can. If Toomey’s record in 
the House after just 14 months is any 
indication, he’s unlikely to cool down 
any time soon. ♦ 
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Nickel-and- 
Dimed to Death 

Price controls for prescription drugs are a 
prescription for disaster, by Robert M. Goldberg 


B y urging price controls on 
prescription drugs, killing 
Medicare reform, and then 
proposing a universal drug benefit for 
senior citizens, congressional Demo¬ 
crats and the Clinton administration 
have launched a war against drug 
companies that they hope will help 
them regain control of Congress and 
retain the White House in 2000. 

Republicans at first sat in silence 
hoping the issue would simply go 
away. But the high price of prescrip¬ 
tion drugs is now the hot button issue 
of American politics, and the GOP is 
on the defensive. House Republicans 
as a result have unveiled their own 
prescription drug benefit for seniors, 
one that would subsidize private 
insurance for lower income and 
chronically ill individuals. Insurance 
companies are hostile to this measure, 
though, so the only GOP alternative 
on the table is senator Slade Gorton’s, 
which is even more radical than the 
Democrats’: Force drug companies to 
sell products in America at the lowest 
price found in either Canada or Mexi¬ 
co. 

Gorton is in a tough reelection 
fight in Washington, where the issue 
of drug prices is especially controver¬ 
sial because of his state’s proximity to 
the cheap prescription drugs doled 
out by Canada’s price-fixing national 
health bureaucracy. So his political 
position is understandable. But he 
and other recent converts to the price- 
control crusade who would spread the 
practice of government-regulated 
drug pricing would also spread the 
virus of rationing that threatens med- 
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ical progress as we know it. Kill the 
market for a product by limiting 
access and you kill the incentive and 
rationale for research. 

And less access to advanced medi¬ 
cines, not lower prices, is where we 
will end up if we emulate the policies 
of Canada and England that congres¬ 
sional price fixers and the Clinton 
administration so admire. Consump¬ 
tion, driven in part by the creation of 
health care entitlements and in part 
by better drugs and better medical 
practice, is what mainly drives drug 
costs up. And governments that try to 
control these costs end up denying 
people, usually the sickest and the 
oldest, access to the drugs that are 
most innovative and effective, on the 
grounds that these new treatments are 
“too expensive.” 

In Great Britain last October, the 
National Health Service refused to 
pay for the new flu treatment Relenza. 
In order to control health care costs, 
the government health czars have set 
up a board called the National Insti¬ 
tute for Clinical Excellence (known, 
chillingly, as NICE) to decide 
whether to pay for new technologies 
as they emerge. It decided Relenza, 
which costs about $40 for a course of 
treatment, wasn’t worth paying for 
and took the added step of discourag¬ 
ing doctors from prescribing it for 
patients who might have wanted to 
pay for it out of their own pocket. 
There were plenty of data that Relen¬ 
za helped people who could be really 
rocked by the flu, but NICE argued 
that it needed more evidence—the 
ultimate bureaucratic dodge. 

The NICE board advised getting 
more people immunized, which is 
ironic: In a country where flu shots 


are provided free, only 40 percent of 
the public gets them on a regular 
basis. In any event, flu shots work 
about 70 percent of the time and are 
useless against new strains of influen¬ 
za, which can be deadly for people 
with compromised immune systems. 
In the end, during Britain’s flu epi¬ 
demic this winter, hundreds of elderly 
people died and thousands of people 
with asthma, lung problems, or heart 
conditions waited for hours, even 
days, for relief, gasping on trolleys in 
overcrowded health care facilities. 
When the morgues were over¬ 
whelmed by the dead, the National 
Health Service had to rent refrigerat¬ 
ed trucks, the kind used for hauling 
meat, for temporary storage. We can’t 
know how much this toll might have 
been lowered by a $40 drug, but it’s 
the sort of question price-controllers 
should be forced to confront. 

Similarly, many of the drugs that 
Hillary Clinton says Americans 
should be allowed to re-import from 
Canada so as to save money are in fact 
not made available to that country’s 
seniors under Canada’s prescription 
drug plan. Thousands of Ontario 
seniors are being denied new treat¬ 
ments available in this country for 
osteoporosis, Alzheimer’s, and Park¬ 
inson’s disease. Indeed, a spokesper¬ 
son for health minister Elizabeth Wit- 
mer has admitted that many of the 
drugs being kept off the formulary 
“have long-term benefits both for our 
budget and for patients.” 

Even when new drugs are made 
available under government ration 
schemes, people have to wait for them 
to be doled out by bureaucrats or the 
private firms who are paid to make 
the decision for the government. On 
average it takes three years for most 
European countries to set a price and 
begin paying for a product once it is 
available in America. In Canada, it 
can take up to two years after a drug 
has been approved in the United 
States. The determination for the use 
of a drug is made by a review panel or 
a utilization review company, which 
may allow the use of a new drug for 
only a limited period of time. Studies 
by health care researcher Susan Horn 
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have found that such restrictions can 
actually drive up the use of more 
expensive hospital and emergency 
room care—because patients are sick¬ 
er. 

Finally of course, if you stop pay¬ 
ing for new drugs, you discourage 
investment in innovation. No sur¬ 
prise then that Canadian drug firms 
produce few new medicines worth 
marketing worldwide. Price controls 
mean that Canadians, like other bene¬ 
ficiaries of government health care 
around the world, actually sponge off 
of American research. It is equally 
unsurprising that the operational 
headquarters of the new Glaxo- 
Smithkline company—two formerly 
British drug powerhouses—will be 
in New Jersey, arguably 
now the world’s capi¬ 
tal for drug devel¬ 
opment. 

Ultimately, 
it is not just 
the price of 
prescription 
drugs that is at 
issue. It is their effec¬ 
tiveness in keeping peo¬ 
ple well, reducing death 
rates, and extending and enrich¬ 
ing life for millions of people. Drug 
costs have been rising at 12 percent a 
year (while inflation in the cost of 
other services is only 5 percent) 
for a good reason: Prescriptions 
are making it possible to reduce 
the rate at which we use hospitals 
and other less effective and often 
more expensive medical interven¬ 
tions. Frank Lichtenberg, a professor 
at Columbia University Business 
School, estimates that a one-time 
pharmaceutical research and develop¬ 
ment investment of $15 billion saves 
1.6 million life-years annually (which 
is worth about $27 billion in econom¬ 
ic productivity) and reduces spending 
on doctors and hospitals. 

Such new technologies undermine 
the great moral claim of all govern¬ 
ment health care systems: that uni¬ 
versal coverage, economic redistribu¬ 
tion, and heavy government subsidies 
to insure access are the key to better 
health. To the contrary: Medical 


progress and the welfare state are nat¬ 
ural antagonists. 

The Clinton Medicare prescription 
drug benefit proposal would give the 
government control of about 60 per¬ 
cent of the pharmaceutical market. As 
the largest purchaser of care for the 
most frequent consumers of pharma¬ 
ceuticals (the elderly), Medicare 
would treat drugs as simply another 
entitlement, the sum total of which is 
more important than the quality or 
medical value of any of its parts. The 
idea that a Medicare drug benefit 
would always offer, in the words of 
one Medicare official, “drugs that 
were found to be reasonable and nec¬ 
essary by [a patient’s] own physician” 
is laughable. 

Government-run drug 
plans such as 
Medicare, Med¬ 
icaid, and 
the Vet¬ 



erans’ Affairs 
system already limit new drugs to 
contain costs. These programs deny 
and restrict access to new drugs for 
treating cancer, schizophrenia, high 
cholesterol, and ulcers that have been 
proven more effective and provide a 
better quality of life. The Clinton 
drug plan will apply the same tem¬ 
plate as all drug price-control plans, 
inevitably resorting to outright 
restriction of medical innovations 
through mandatory generic drug 
switching, restricted formularies, pri¬ 
or authorization from drug benefit 
managers for new drug use, and limits 


on prescription refills. There is no 
other way to handle medical progress, 
once you have defined its introduc¬ 
tion as a threat to the system. 

Indeed, proponents of the Clinton 
drug plan make no bones about deny¬ 
ing people access to the mighty river 
of medical innovation to achieve their 
goal of a Medicare prescription drug 
benefit. Robert Reischauer, president 
of the Urban Institute, has said, “If 
you could tell me that we would pro¬ 
vide coverage to 34 million [unin¬ 
sured people], but the price of that 
[would be that] we would in 1999 
have to live with 1997 medicine, I 
would say, fine, as long as the 1997 
medicine continued each year.” 

The idea that we could serenely 
recommend a system that limits peo¬ 
ple with chronic and fatal illnesses to 
“living” with 1997 medicine is chill¬ 
ing. Does anyone who supports 
expanded drug coverage for seniors 
really desire that? This, after all, is 
the approach that 
r caused the meat 

trucks to fill up with 
the dead bodies of flu 
victims in England. 
Such a state¬ 
ment suggests 
that support 
is growing 
for a system 
that would let peo¬ 
ple suffer and die in the 
name of universal cover¬ 
age, that would demo¬ 
nize innovation and 
innovators on the one hand, 
and then force people to accept 
increasingly outdated medicine on 
the other. It’s not just Hillary Clinton 
anymore who has her ideological 
heels dug in on this issue, but more 
and more of her party and an increas¬ 
ing number of Republicans, too. And 
make no mistake, waging a war 
against medical progress has already 
claimed real casualties and will claim 
more. The drug-price ideologues do 
not care to see the connection. Sadly, 
too many of the politicians who know 
better would rather pander to seniors 
than speak out. Too bad there’s not a 
pill for that. ♦ 
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T he Old Town section of 
Alexandria, Virginia, just 
across the Potomac River 
from Washington, D.C., is 
about as close to utopia as it gets for 
devotees of traditional communities 
and critics of suburban sprawl. It’s a 
lovely example of “mixed use” zon¬ 
ing—shops, offices, homes are inter¬ 
spersed—and a monument to late eigh¬ 
teenth-century American architecture. 
Its streets are tree-lined and narrow, 
forcing cars to move slowly. The build¬ 
ings are low-rise and close to the street. 
It’s both pedestrian-friendly and acces¬ 
sible to mass transit. Old Town Alexan¬ 
dria is “a unique place to visit to engage 
in civilized activity,” insist Andres 
Duany, Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk, and 
Jeff Speck, three widely respected 
urban planners whose new book, Sub¬ 
urban Nation: The Rise of Sprawl and the 
Decline of the American Dream , is the 
most coherent and important attack on 
American sprawl to appear so far. 

And yet there’s a problem. When I 
moved a half dozen years ago to an 
Alexandria neighborhood not far from 
Old Town, my neighbors turned out to 
be immigrants—from Old Town. The 
family on one side has four kids and 
wanted a bigger house and a yard large 
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enough for football and lacrosse games. 
Old Town was too cramped. The family 
of four on the other side also needed 
more room and the father was eager to 
landscape his back and front yards with 
dogwoods and azaleas and cherry trees. 
He couldn’t plant a big garden in Old 
Town. 

Suburban Nation 

The Rise of Sprawl and 
the Decline of the American Dream 
by Andres Duany, Elizabeth Plater-Zyberk, 
and Jeff Speck 
North Point, 289 pp., $30 

Picture Windows 

How the Suburbs Happened 
by Rosalyn Baxandall 
and Elizabeth Ewen 
Basic, 298 pp., $27.50 

So what kind of neighborhood did 
they move to? One with many of the 
distinguishing characteristics of subur¬ 
ban sprawl: a cul-de-sac, single-use 
zoning, McMansions, decks behind the 
houses and no front porches, two-car 
garages and four-car families, five min¬ 
utes from a mall and nearer to an inter¬ 
state highway than to mass transit. 

These refugees from Old Town were 
followed by two more families I know. 
One lived on the edge of Old Town 
adjacent to a swath of public housing. 
They were tired of worrying about the 
crack dealer who arranged his business 


deals on the pay phone across the 
street. And they wanted a spacious 
house with a yard. The other family 
had always wanted to live in Old Town. 
So when their kids grew up and left 
home, they moved to a townhouse 
there. They didn’t stay long. Old Town 
was too noisy and parking spaces were 
too few. They moved to a quieter, low¬ 
er-density neighborhood miles farther 
from Washington. They have no trou¬ 
ble parking their two cars now. 

A ll this is merely anecdotal evi¬ 
dence, but it’s consistent with an 
irrefutable fact of American life. For all 
the scorn that’s heaped on the sub¬ 
urbs—and especially on subdivisions of 
nearly identical houses on the fringe of 
metropolitan areas—people like living 
there. And not just middle-class drones 
either. My friends who left Old Town 
are upper-middle class, highly educat¬ 
ed, and reasonably well-to-do. Like 
millions of others, they prefer a big 
house with a yard and plenty of room, 
plus a place to park their fleet of cars. 
Old-fashioned towns crammed with 
stores and homes and apartments or 
new imitations of them like Seaside, 
Florida (the town in the movie The Tru¬ 
man Show) have enormous curb appeal, 
but they’re too crowded and expensive 
for most people. They just aren’t where 
most Americans want to live. And nei- 
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ther are dense city neighborhoods, 
even ritzy ones like Georgetown in 
Washington. 

This is hard for those with an urban 
sensibility or a bias for college towns to 
believe, given their aversion to subur¬ 
ban America. Much of suburbia, after 
all, is grotesquely ugly, with ubiquitous 
strip malls and streets lined with fast- 
food joints. As often as not, neighbor¬ 
hoods in the inner ring of suburbs are 
decaying. In the exurbs, many homes 
are newer, but poorly designed and 
cheaply built. Then there’s the traffic 
congestion that lengthens daily com¬ 
mutes. It’s unavoidable because subur¬ 
banites are hopelessly car dependent. 
Yet the truth is they’re mostly content¬ 
ed. They’ve come face to face with 
sprawl and they like it. And who can 
blame them? 



A bevy of people, it turns out, from 
the heavyweight authors of Subur¬ 
ban Nation to Rosalyn Baxandall and 
Elizabeth Ewen, two professors from 
the State University of New York, 
whose Picture Windows: How the Sub¬ 
urbs Happened is a much more light¬ 
weight entry in the sprawl wars. Plan¬ 
ners don’t like suburban communities 
because much of the planning is done 
by real estate developers. Intellectuals 
have always looked askance at a subur¬ 
ban lifestyle they believe to be cultural¬ 
ly barren: I can’t think of a single novel 
or play that treats the suburbs kindly. 
Transportation specialists resent the 
refusal of suburbanites to abandon 
their cars and use mass transit. Envi¬ 
ronmentalists are mad at them for gob¬ 
bling up open space. Liberals look 
down on them because the farther one 
gets from the city center, the more like¬ 
ly residents are to be conservatives. 
And Hollywood thinks suburbia is 
crass and soulless. Thus, the Oscar- 
winning movie of 1999, American Beau¬ 
ty , depicted every suburbanite as repel- 
lant for one reason or another. 

The loathing of the suburbs has now 
morphed into a potent political move¬ 
ment that ostensibly targets sprawl as a 
specific type of suburban development, 
but is actually aimed at suburbia itself. 
Suburban Nation is likely to become this 
movement’s bible. One of its authors, 


Andres Duany, is already the intellectu¬ 
al leader of the anti-sprawl cause. He’s 
a Miami architect and the creator, 
along with his co-author, Elizabeth 
Plater-Zyberk, of Seaside, Florida, and 
Kentlands, Maryland, and other eye¬ 
catching “new urbanist” towns. More 
than anyone else, Duany has made 
“sprawl” a buzzword and a growing 
issue in community after community. 
Videotapes of Duany’s lecture and slide 
show on sprawl have been circulating 
like samizdat for several years, and the 
power of his argument against the cur¬ 
rent state of America’s suburbs has 
been fully captured in Suburban Nation. 

The case is flawed, but not easily dis¬ 
missed. “The dominant characteristic 
of sprawl,” Duany and his co-authors 
write, “is that each component [of a 
community] is strictly segregated.” 
Housing, shopping centers, office 
parks, and civic institutions are physi¬ 
cally separated, causing the residents of 
suburbia to “spend an unprecedented 
amount of time and money moving 
from one place to the next.” And since 
nearly everyone drives alone, “even a 
sparsely populated area can generate 
the traffic of a much larger traditional 
town.” As bad as the congestion is, life 
is worse for those who don’t drive. 
Kids, the poor, and the elderly are iso¬ 
lated. Teenagers become bored and 
sometimes violent. Old people “know 


the minute they lose their license, they 
will revert from adulthood to infancy 
and be warehoused in an institution 
where their only source of freedom is 
the van that takes them to the mall on 
Monday and Thursday afternoons.” 
And what jobs sprawl does provide, the 
poor can’t get to. 

W hat strengthens the case against 
sprawl by Duany and company is 
that it has a conservative ring to it. 
They propose to replace sprawl with 
communities designed and built “in 
the traditional manner of the country’s 
most successful older neighborhoods.” 
Their models are the cheerful suburbs 
that sprouted up in the first third of the 
twentieth century. All the elements of 
community life were integrated. Stores 
and offices were nearby and people 
walked to work and to shop, or they 
rode trains or trolleys. Their lives 
weren’t dominated by their automo¬ 
biles. They weren’t trapped in traffic 
congestion for hours every day and had 
more time for family life. Streets were 
designed to make neighborhoods 
peaceful, not to rush cars through as 
fast as possible. The suburban commu¬ 
nities were more densely populated and 
closer to downtown. There were few 
highways, not many cars, no exurbs, 
and no sprawl. People sat on their front 
porches. They rode bicycles. 
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This is a pleasant vision and perhaps 
appropriate for a country of a hundred 
million people. But it’s utterly imprac¬ 
tical for a postindustrial nation with 
270 million people. Two-thirds of 
American families own their own 
homes, a phenomenal achievement. 
Without suburbs that extend far into 
the countryside, there would be mil¬ 
lions fewer homeowners. 

The authors raise the familiar cry 
about the lack of affordable housing. 
But where is housing least affordable? 
In fancy suburbs like Old Town 
Alexandria, Seaside, and Kentlands— 
the places extolled by Duany as models 
for the modern implementation of his 
old-fashioned vision. Housing is far 
less expensive the farther you get from 
a city. In other words, the more sprawl, 
the more affordable housing. The 
homes may look alike and be miles 
from offices or stores, but average 
working families can afford them. 

T he authors of Suburban Nation are 
candid enough to concede that 
not all suburban sprawl is bad. “In 
truth, a lot of sprawl—primarily afflu¬ 
ent areas—could be considered beauti¬ 
ful.” Even a McMansion—an enor¬ 
mous house that’s bigger than the 
authors think it ought to be—“pro¬ 
vides excellent value for its price.” 
Inside, American houses are roomy 



and functional, but outside, “our pub¬ 
lic realm is brutal.” 

Cars and highways are the chief cul¬ 
prits. But as much as Duany, Plater- 
Zyberk, and Speck hate the automo¬ 
bile, they admit they’ve yet to give up 
their own cars. They have an alibi or at 
least an explanation: “The problem 
with cars is not the cars themselves but 
that they have produced an environ¬ 
ment of dependence.” 

Of course, people always depend on 
some form of transportation to get 
where they want to go. In the compact, 
close-in suburbs that critics of sprawl 
propose to build, folks would be depen¬ 
dent on their feet or bikes or trolleys. 
For most people, however, driving a car 
makes more sense. It gives them free¬ 
dom and mobility and saves time that 
would be lost if they used mass transit. 
Suburban Nation admits as much. The 
book’s opposition to the automobile is 
largely aesthetic and sociological. The 
plethora of parking lots outside subur¬ 
ban shopping centers irritates the 
authors. “Such excess is inevitable,” 
they write. No parking space, no peace: 
“Anyone who has shopped in suburbia 
knows that the inability to find a park¬ 
ing space makes the entire proposition 
unworkable.” A car is an isolation 
chamber: “a potentially sociopathic 
device.” And it’s never the answer to 
any problem. 


“The only long term solutions to 
traffic are public transit and coordinat¬ 
ed land use,” Duany and his co-authors 
assert. They promote the idea of 
“induced traffic.” Building more high¬ 
ways will cause more traffic congestion, 
not less. This is nonsense. As Steven 
Hayward of the Pacific Research Insti¬ 
tute has pointed out, long lines at a gro¬ 
cery store would not prompt anyone to 
say, “Well, we can’t build more grocery 
stores. That would only bring out more 
customers.” Building more highways 
wouldn’t lure more cars. The cars come 
anyway. What foes of sprawl won’t 
accept is the inescapable fact that most 
Americans would rather suffer in daily 
traffic jams than use mass transit. 
Trains, trolleys, and light rail aren’t a 
viable option. 

Suburban Nation argues that the pref¬ 
erence for cars didn’t come about natu¬ 
rally. The authors repeat the canard 
that the auto industry bought up street¬ 
car companies across the country and 
tore up the tracks in a conspiracy to 
promote the use of cars. To a large 
degree, they claim, “the atomization of 
our society into suburban clusters was 
the result of specific government and 
industry policies rather than some pop¬ 
ular mandate.” Government-guaran¬ 
teed loans at low interest paid for sub¬ 
urban homes. The federal interstate 
highway system provided roads. But 
these programs were not imposed on 
reluctant Americans. Next to Medicare, 
they’re the most popular government 
programs ever. 

t’s the anti-sprawl movement that 
wants to force a lifestyle and a hous¬ 
ing pattern on unwilling Americans. 
For activists like Duany, democracy is 
often an impediment. Listen to this 
complaint in Suburban Nation : 

It is painful but necessary to acknowl¬ 
edge that the public process does not 
guarantee the best results. In fact, on 
certain issues, such as transit, popula¬ 
tion density, affordable housing, and 
facilities for special-needs populations, 
the public process seems to produce 
the wrong results. Acting selfishly, 
neighbors will typically reject a LULU 
(locally undesirable land use) even if 
its proposed location has been deter¬ 
mined based on regional, social, or 
even ethical considerations. 
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What should officials do in such 
cases? Go forward anyway, the authors 
suggest, because they know what’s 
best: “Decision-makers must rely on 
something above and beyond process, 
something that may be called principles. 
Affordable housing must be fairly dis¬ 
tributed. Homeless shelters must be 
provided in accessible locations. Tran¬ 
sit must be allowed through. The envi¬ 
ronment must be protected.” The 
authors express the hope that Suburban 
Nation “will provide a foundation 
upon which to make difficult decisions 
on behalf of the public good.” With or 
without public support. 

Picture Windows doesn’t add much 
to the sprawl debate. The authors are 
professors who’ve heard from students 
that the Long Island suburbs aren’t 
that bad a place. They agree, but only 
because those suburbs aren’t like sub¬ 
urbs anymore. Gays and lesbians and 
immigrants live there. Women who’ve 
wised up and become feminists live 
there. Lots of unhappy people who’ve 
gotten a raw deal in life live there. The 
biggest problems are too many gated 
communities and not enough govern- 


F ranees Fitzgerald’s thesis is 
not subtle. The title of her 
book, Way Out There in the 
Blue , is taken 
from Arthur Miller’s 
Death of a Salesman : 

“He’s a man way out 
there in the blue, rid¬ 
ing on a smile and a 
shoeshine.” This ac¬ 
count of the birth of 
the Strategic Defense Initiative and its 
role in bringing down the Soviet 
Empire makes Ronald Reagan out to 
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ment-built housing and rental units. 
To its credit, however, Picture Windows 
does catalogue the “anti-suburban 
snobbery” of America’s intelligentsia. 

T hat snobbery is shared even by 
those who live in the planned 
communities and affluent, mixed-use 
inner suburbs beloved by the authors 
of Suburban Nation. Return to Old 
Town Alexandria for a moment. A 
favorite solution of anti-sprawl 
activists is something called “in-fill,” 
which involves developing vacant 
spaces in cities and inner suburbs. 
Well, Alexandria has a large vacant 
area on the outskirts of Old Town 
where the federal government wants to 
build a headquarters for the Patent 
Office and seven thousand of its 
employees. A subway stop is nearby, 
and so is a train station. But residents 
of Old Town aren’t pleased with this 
opportunity to fight the spread of 
suburbia with in-fill. They’d like the 
Patent Office to be built elsewhere, 
somewhere far over the horizon in the 
outer reaches of suburbia. Somewhere 
in the land of sprawl. ♦ 


be the Willy Loman of the Cold War. 
He was a salesman-politician without 
peer, capable of peddling to the nation 
the Strategic Defense 
Initiative, a defense 
program that had more 
to do with “phantoms 
and mirages” than actu¬ 
al technology, and pur¬ 
porting to address the 
Soviet nuclear threat, 
which was more “hyperbole” than 
strategic reality. 

Moreover, the scam continues today, 
with conservatives who persist in sell¬ 
ing the American public the idea that 
pressure generated by Reagan’s mili¬ 


tary build-up and his decision to pro¬ 
ceed with Star Wars forced the Soviets 
to cry uncle and end the Cold War. 
These same conservatives continue to 
push for ballistic missile defenses in 
spite of the fact that, after tens of bil¬ 
lions of dollars spent on research and 
development, there is “still no capable 
interceptor on the horizon.” 

Fitzgerald’s portrayal of Ronald 
Reagan is a familiar liberal caricature: 
He was a detached and rather insub¬ 
stantial actor who, even as president, 
“lived in a world of rhetoric, perfor¬ 
mance and perceptions.” Henry 
Kissinger notes, “It’s very unusual to 
have a president who is not interested 
in policy at all.” But Fitzgerald also 
describes Reagan as having a unique 
capacity for tapping into a strain of 
American populism which, at its best, 
helped revive our self-confidence after 
the disastrous 1970s and which, at its 
worst, led to policies that promised too 
much and left all prudence behind. 
The latter was certainly the case, she 
argues, when Reagan proposed SDI in 
1983. 

H ere was a program born of politi¬ 
cal necessity. The Reagan admin¬ 
istration had set about putting U.S.- 
Soviet relations on a different footing. 
The keys to doing so were rebuilding 
the military and strengthening the 
economy, renewing confidence here 
and abroad, and putting arms control 
on the back burner until those things 
had been accomplished. But this strat¬ 
egy was soon put in jeopardy by the 
unexpected recession, skyrocketing 
deficits, a nuclear freeze movement at 
home, mass protests in Western 
Europe over the deployment of new 
U.S. missiles, and Catholic bishops 
challenging the morality of nuclear 
deterrence itself. 

Reagan’s “genius” here was not to 
play the lines given him. Drawing on 
movie scripts from his past, Fitzgerald 
suggests, Reagan offered Americans 
the dream of a defensive system which 
would provide an invincible shield 
against missile attacks. With SDI, he 
radically changed the nature of the 
nuclear debate and cut the legs out 
from under the freeze movement. 


Reagan’s Ray Gun 

How the Cold War was won. 
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Fitzgerald says building such a system 
was quixotic at best and all the sup¬ 
posed adults in the administration 
knew as much. Nonetheless, Reagan’s 
senior advisers were willing to support 
the president for their own reasons. 

Secretary of State George Shultz 
wanted to use the idea of SDI as a bar¬ 
gaining chip to force more concessions 
from the Soviets in strategic arms 
talks. Defense Secretary Caspar Wein¬ 
berger, on the other hand, wanted mis¬ 
sile defenses to enhance U.S. strategic 
power. The result was a country fooled 
and a program funded by Congress 
that by all expert accounts, says the 
author, “did not, and could not for the 
foreseeable future, exist.” Her conclu¬ 
sion: “Star Wars ... was surely [Rea¬ 
gan’s] greatest rhetorical triumph.” 

R hetorical success aside, Fitzgerald 
rejects any notion that the 
prospect of Star Wars contributed in 


any significant way to bringing the 
Cold War to an end. The world histori¬ 
cal figure is Gorbachev, not Reagan. At 
most, the president saw the premier as 
a Soviet of a different stripe well before 
most conservatives did, but his policies 
had virtually nothing to do with the 
reforms or policy changes Gorbachev 
put forward. The “Soviets did not 
respond to the Reagan administration’s 
military buildup” and “it was Gor¬ 
bachev’s efforts to reverse the decline 
and to modernize his country that 
knocked the props out from under the 
system. The revolution was in essence 
a series of decisions made by one 
man.” 

Fitzgerald’s case is argued with con¬ 
sistency and imagination but ground¬ 
ed less in fact than in her prejudices. 
She sees SDI as a political ploy of 
unprecedented audacity by the Reagan 
administration because she is unable 
to give any credence to the view that 


by 1980 the arms control process, com¬ 
bined with Moscow’s unrelenting 
modernization of its nuclear forces, 
had left us in a strategic box that 
allowed for no obvious answers. Being 
a policy wonk would not be sufficient 
(as Carter’s record had made clear) to 
address the depth of the strategic crisis 
the West faced. What was needed was 
precisely the quality Reagan had in 
spades: a capacity, as Dinesh D’Souza 
observed, “to see the world differently 
from the way it is.” 

F urthermore, SDI was fully consis¬ 
tent with the administration’s ear¬ 
liest conceptions of how to meet the 
Soviet challenge. The 1982 Defense 
Guidance, for example, outlined a 
competitive strategy for dealing with 
Moscow that suggested we develop 
“weapons that are difficult for the 
Soviets to counter, impose dispropor¬ 
tionate costs, open up new areas of 
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major military competition and obso- 
lesce previous Soviet investment.” 

The goal was to put stress on what 
some in the White House, including 
Reagan himself, thought was a Soviet 
regime that was militarily strong but 
systemically weak. The evidence sug¬ 
gested Moscow had placed a grand 
strategic bet in the 1970s of “guns over 
butter,” hoping to take decisive advan¬ 
tage of America’s global paralysis. 

T he bet might have paid off, except 
Reagan’s America refused to roll 
over and play dead. Fitzgerald is large¬ 
ly right when she says the Soviets did 
not respond to SDI or the Reagan mili¬ 
tary buildup by an expansion of their 
own programs. But that is because by 
the mid-1980s, the Soviets faced a situ¬ 
ation in which they could hardly 
squeeze more from a sick and techno¬ 
logically backward economy, shackled 
with a huge defense and imperial bur¬ 
den. 

Although it is true that they could 
have patched things together for a bit 
longer, much of the Soviet political 
and military elite were increasingly 
pessimistic about the prospects for a 
long-term competition with the West. 
In short, there is a reason the Commu¬ 
nists turned to Gorbachev when they 
did and, significantly, stayed with him 
as long as they did. When it comes to 
understanding the dynamic that led to 


H illary Clinton has been 
good for business. Exceed¬ 
ingly good. Whole seg¬ 
ments of large industries 
rest on her being. No pundit need want 
for a topic while she is among us. The 
cable news channels are much in her 
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the end of the Cold War, Fitzgerald is 
simply wrong. 

Way Out There in the Blue is an 
exhausting account of absolutely every 
shortcoming and failure of Ronald 
Reagan and his national security team. 
It takes at face value all Russian pro¬ 
posals and accepts without any skepti¬ 
cism the analysis of strategic matters 
by every liberal commentator, scien¬ 
tist, or Democratic party official. At 
the same time, it consistently dispar¬ 
ages Reagan’s policy proposals as unre¬ 
alistic, mere public relations, or the 
product of a dysfunctional cabinet. It 
concludes with a one-sided sketch of 
the post-Cold War program to develop 
missile defenses. 

So one-sided is Way Out There in the 
Blue that the initial impulse is to dis¬ 
miss the book out of hand. But, as with 
Fitzgerald’s previous volume, Fire in 
the Lake: The Vietnamese and the Ameri¬ 
cans in Vietnam , for which she won a 
Pulitzer Prize, I suspect everyone but 
conservatives will tout this admittedly 
well-written work as the definitive, 
popularly accessible account of the 
period. 

This is especially true in the 
absence of any competing accounts 
which are as comprehensive and not 
hagiographic. Reagan was no Willy 
Loman president and he deserves 
historians who understand his 
achievement. ♦ 


debt. Magazines sell out, as do books 
about her. A Washington think tank 
sponsored a Hillary forum where foes 
and fans of the current first lady had at 
each other from nine in the morning 
till five. She has also, of course, been 
quite good for women, notably those 
who have made names and money cri¬ 
tiquing her. As we prepare to bid adieu 
to Hillary the first lady and bon jour to 


Hillary the seeker of office, last year’s 
Hell to Pay by Barbara Olson and First 
Partner by Joyce Milton are joined by 
Laura Ingraham’s The Hillary Trap and 
Peggy Noonan’s The Case Against Hil¬ 
lary Clinton , both indicting the first 
lady from distinct conservative points 
of view. 

Laura Ingraham, the law clerk 
turned pundit, makes the policy case 
against Hillary Clinton, a woman 
whose theories are harmful to her sex 
and whose pioneering life has been a 
fake. Thus, Hillary the free woman is 
ultra-dependent, Hillary the strong 
woman encourages theories of victim- 
hood, and she who claims to speak for 
the future has visions that come from 
the past. Hillary, Ingraham says, stands 
for policies that lock poor children 
into failed public schools; dumb down 
college curricula with “women’s stud¬ 
ies” and other such drivel; strangle 
female entrepreneurs with regulations 
and taxes and preach a doctrine of 
women as helpless without the cover of 
the overseeing Nanny State. 

She also, Ingraham writes, espouses 
a “sisterhood” that is divisive and par¬ 
tisan: that defines ideas she dislikes as 
anti-woman and tries to rally women 
around liberal causes and candidates, 
while showing no interest in stay-at- 
home mothers, would-be owners of 
businesses, and female victims of liber¬ 
al Democrats, such as Kathleen Willey, 
Juanita Broaddrick, and Paula Jones. 
Thus, her ideas “set women back 
rather than forward,” protecting “pub¬ 
lic schools that don’t teach our chil¬ 
dren core subjects or . . . values,... a 
workplace constricted by government 
edicts, . . . [and] a permissive sexual 
culture that tolerates rampant infideli¬ 
ty and divorce.” 

So much for Hillary, maker of pol¬ 
icy. Hillary the feminist, new-model 
woman is also a fiction, most depen¬ 
dent when she claims to be strongest, 
taking the health care brief in 1993 as a 
gift from the husband she backed in 
the face of adultery charges; most 
dependent of all in her race for the 
Senate, which rests in part on her hus¬ 
band’s fund-raising abilities, runs on 
the perks that she gets from the White 
House (foreign trips, ceremonial expo- 
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sure, the assaults on her rivals from 
federal agencies), and was made possi¬ 
ble in the first place by her fame in the 
impeachment drama as the put-upon 
wife. Cannily, Ingraham fingers Hilla¬ 
ry’s kinship with “that woman,” the 
one with whom her husband claimed 
not to have had sex. Her Senate run 
and the rise of Monica Lewinsky as 
celebrity, author, and designer of hand¬ 
bags rest in whole on the pull of their 
own private stories, their personal 
doings with Bill. “Without the back¬ 
drop of her husband’s sordid tale . . . 
Hillary’s fame would fade,” Ingraham 
tells us, correctly. “With Hillary as the 
reigning role model, you can count on 
groupies like Monica to be found not 
far behind.” 

B ut Hillary the policymaker and 
careerist takes a backseat in odd¬ 
ness to Hillary the wife. No one can 
have failed to notice in the feminist 
reaction to earlier scandals about Gary 
Hart and Ted Kennedy an underlying 
note of condescension to their wives. 
Homemakers all, they were not killer 
lawyers. This humiliation happened to 
stay-at-homes, not to thoroughly mod¬ 
ern women. But Hillary Clinton 
proved that it could happen to them 
too, and when it did, she sank to new 
lows in abasement, not only forgiving 
her renegade husband, but moving 
herself out in front to defend him. 

Thus the Clinton marriage, which 
was sold in the 1992 campaign as 
breaking new ground in mutual 
respect and equality, turned out worse 
than the old kind, blending the double 
standard of the past with the free-for- 
all, no-standards-at-all mores of the 
present. Ingraham calls it “the modern 
view that moral values are relative, sex¬ 
ual misconduct is trivial, and being 
‘judgmental’ is the worst sin of all.” 

Ingraham writes of the political Hil¬ 
lary and does not touch on the subject 
of corruption. Peggy Noonan writes 
about nothing else. She is a conserva¬ 
tive who became famous crafting lyri¬ 
cal speeches for President Reagan, but 
her view is not that of a partisan. She 
dedicates her book to Eleanor Roo¬ 
sevelt, and it soon becomes clear that 
her affection is for the heroic figures— 


the cross-partisan lovers of country 
and causes. Her concern is not with 
the liberal Hillary, the feminist Hillary, 
or even Hillary the non-role model for 
women, though she does note that 
Mrs. Clinton’s one public achievement 
was a health care proposal on which 
Congress never voted and that her life¬ 
long record of working for children 
consists mainly of saying she wants to. 
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Looking for Power 
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by Laura Ingraham 
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She also notes Hillary’s “antic belliger¬ 
ence,” unpromising in one who hopes 
to work in a collegial legislative body. 
Her concern is with Hillary, the con¬ 
sort of Bill, co-author with him of a 
corrupt and tawdry regime. 

Noonan’s book is a story about this 
corruption, and the tale that she tells 
us is this: The Clintons are people of 


talent (not as much as they think, but 
still genuine talent), with an abnormal 
hunger for worship, unchecked by any 
countervailing attachments to things 
or causes beyond themselves. The pair, 
she quotes an unnamed Clinton inti¬ 
mate, “have a great need to be loved 
and admired by others. . . . They 
have an overinflated view of them¬ 
selves, but . . . they can’t maintain 
that unless they get the adulation of an 
individual, or ... in her case and his 
case, a crowd.” And she quotes from a 
text on narcissistic disorders, “They 
have little enjoyment of life other than 
the tributes they receive from others or 
from their own grandiose fantasies, 
and they feel restless and bored when 
the external glitter wears off.” 

Thus, they seek public office not 
really for power, but to give themselves 
a platform from which to seek tribute. 
The platform itself, not what they do 
with it, becomes the overriding object 
of their lives. “If it serves their advan¬ 
tage to take an action that is in the 
good of the country, they will certainly 
take it. . . . If not, not. ... If 
defending and advancing left-liberal- 
ism will serve their purpose at any giv¬ 
en moment, they will defend and 
advance [it]. ... If not, not.” Thus, 
they will be for large, and then for 
small government; be both the New 
and the oldest of the Democrats; pass 
welfare reform, and then run on the 
claim that only they can prevent its 
terrible consequences. Facing a weak 
opponent, as in 1996, they will tweak 
laws to amass vast sums of money by 
means that degrade their office. Faced 
with investigations into possible law¬ 
breaking, they will launch scorched- 
earth attacks on their critics. Faced 
with impeachment, they will smear, 
threaten, and slander their enemies; 
distract the country for a solid year 
from its business, launch armed 
attacks upon foreign countries, and, of 
course, lie. 

A nd for what? Not to do much, not 
to preserve their party’s agenda, 
but simply to continue their hold on 
high office, where they can strut and 
perform. It is why he talks about run¬ 
ning in Arkansas; why she is running 
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in New York; why (Noonan says) if she 
loses, she will run in Illinois later. 
“They’re going to need a lot of therapy 
when this is over,” Noonan quotes a 
Clinton friend saying, to wean them of 
the adulation that they seem to be 
hooked on. But they have no intention 
of letting this ever be over. “He cannot 
live a genuinely private life,” Noonan 
tells us. “Neither can she. . . . Left to 
himself, he is bored, anxious. . . . 
She cannot live a life without the 
promise, the hope, of power and admi¬ 
ration. ... If she did, she would col¬ 
lapse and blow away.” 

All this can sound rather like psy¬ 
chobabble; and it is tempting to pro¬ 
ject diagnoses onto those we don’t 
know and don’t like. But this said, it 
should be said also that those denying 
Noonan’s conclusions should be asked 
to tell us in detail where she is 
wrong—and also to tell us why the 
Clintons behave as they do. 

hat, beyond themselves (and 
abortion), can this couple be said 
to believe in? What administration has 
ever been so utterly guided by polls? 
Why is it that the only big things the 
Clinton administration has done— 
welfare reform and the balanced bud¬ 
get—were forced on it by polls and the 
Republican Congress? Why is it that 
serious people have said so often that 
Clinton deals largely in blue smoke 
and mirrors, that he pushes hard 
choices off into the future, that he 
prefers the illusion of movement to 
genuine progress and the appearance 
of peace to security? Why have Bill 
Clinton’s biggest successes been in his 
talk, not his acts? And why have his 
speeches had so little meaning? Other 
men—the Roosevelts, Reagans, and 
Kennedys—have courted and basked 
in public approval, but their speeches 
were made to change minds and had 
long-lasting resonance. Clinton’s 
speeches, which wow those who hear 
them, vanish next day into air. People 
remember and still quote those other 
men’s phrases. Except for “the mean¬ 
ing of is” and “I did not have sex with 
that woman,” no one remembers a 
word Clinton has said. Never before 
have so many boffo performances 


added up to so little. But for Clinton, 
they have served their critical purpose. 
They have made him feel important, 
and vital, and glowing. And for him, as 
Noonan says, this is the point. 

Noonan says also that the Clintons 
do not love their country, an explosive 
charge to level at any first couple and 
one that, again, is hard to prove. And 
yet, on a cold-eyed assessment of what 
they have done while in office, one 
would be hard-pressed to show that 
they do. Rather, from Bill’s dodging of 
the draft in 1969 to his multiple per¬ 
juries thirty years later, through the 
desecrations of office that happened 
between them, they seem to have 
established a pattern of using the coun¬ 
try to pleasure and further themselves. 
Can anyone name any instance of 
either Clinton’s taking any risks to 
advance the national interest? Has 
either ever challenged an audience? 
Taken flak for something important, as 
Reagan did on his defense agenda and 
Kennedy and Johnson did on civil 
rights? 

Noonan takes offense at the famous 
photo of two Clinton friends (sitcom 
queens Markie Post and Linda Blood- 
worth-Thomason) jumping on Lin¬ 
coln’s bed, finding in it a shortage of 
reverence. Doubtless, it is the same 
sensibility that led Clinton himself to 
think it would be a gas to put up afflu¬ 
ent strangers for cash in that bedroom, 
to serve coffee to convicts for cash in 
the Map Room, and to receive oral sex 
from a college-age intern while dis¬ 
cussing troop deployments with con- 
gresspeople on the phone. 

F urther clues to the Clintons’ affec¬ 
tions are the things on which they 
spend their energies and time. Since 
health care tanked before the 1994 
elections, the Clintons’ attention to 
issues has not been intense. In 1995 
and 1996, the president moved swiftly 
and skillfully against the Republican 
Congress to keep from being dumped 
in the ash bin of history. From January 
1998 through February 1999, the Clin¬ 
tons and their staffs were in continual 
overdrive, to counter the menace of 
early retirement. But when the threats 
to their persons are lessened—as in 
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1997, and from early 1999 through the 
present—the Clintons tend to drift. 
The country’s interests alone do not 
seem to engage them. Free of threat, 
free of pressure, free to address the 
hard problems without fear of voter 
reprisal, Clinton has done what he 
likes: He plays golf, hangs out with 
sports stars and film stars, and raises 
money from the mega-rich. Picking 
his audiences carefully, he can gorge 
himself on praise and tell himself he is 
wildly popular—the belief that he 
needs to go on. 

B ill Clinton has probably been like 
this forever, but for the first lady, 
adulation may be an acquired taste: As 
the evidence closed in that summer 
and fall of the impeachment, she 
would go to fund-raising events in the 
Hamptons and be the woman courted, 
not the woman scorned. “She owns 
New York!” crowed the state chair¬ 
man, as the buyout kings and makers 
of sex-and-violence epics showered 
tributes upon her. As it turned out, this 
was not wholly accurate, but Mrs. 
Clinton may well have decided on her 
run for the Senate in the hopes it 
would mean more of the same. The 
formal announcement of her candida¬ 
cy was a spectacle, televised live 
nationwide, with its huge podium, 
crowds, songs, and entertainment, 
placards shouting “Hillary!” (like 
“Evita!”), and unhappy-looking rows 
of state officeholders hauled in to pay 
due homage to the queen. 

The usual assortment of Clinton 
friends have criticized Noonan’s book 
as over the top and extravagant. Judg¬ 
ing by the record, however, this charge 
is inaccurate: It is the Clintons them¬ 
selves who are over the top; so much so 
that an objective account of their 
doings seems extreme. The common 
defense of the Clintons’ apologists is to 
take each discrete sin of theirs and 
match it against some other discrete 
sin—Kennedy had many women; Rea¬ 
gan had Iran-Contra—so that it all 
seems quite normal. This can work for 
a time, until you suddenly realize that 
you have to pool the sins of a great 
crowd of people to match what the 
Clintons have done all by themselves. 



Other administrations have had 
their scandals, but none had so many. 
Other presidents have had shady asso¬ 
ciates, but few before this have had 
quite so many. Other presidents have 
had other women, but none has ever 
been accused so often of assault and 
harassment, from exposure to groping 


to rape. The Clinton defense against 
this is not, as Noonan says, the “big 
lie,” but something quite like it: the 
multiple lie, the simple overwhelming 
weight of so many lies that in the 
aggregate they at last come to seem too 
much to untangle, and the country at 
large is left stunned. 

T hus, where a single lie or scandal 
might merit outrage, the overload 
lessens the impact. Thus, when the 
rape charge finally surfaced—which 
would have blown a huge hole straight 
through a less tainted figure—the 
country was too numbed to absorb it; 
which may have been part of the strat¬ 
egy. “The Clintons know that many 
Americans find it very hard, even 
impossible, to see them clearly,” writes 
Noonan. “They know people wrestle 
with who they are, throw up their 
hands, and in time stop thinking about 
it, because of the sheer impossibility of 
seeing them for what they are.” Their 
brazenness itself becomes their shield. 

This, Noonan says, is the core of the 
Clintons’ corruption: In making us 
accept them as leaders, even tarnished 
ones, they have forced us to lower our¬ 
selves. Because of them, all sorts of 
thresholds have been subtly lowered. 
Because their offense was not one large 
thing, like Watergate, but a cluster of 
smaller ones, none of which by itself 
reached that level of outrage, they have 
forced us to tolerate a kind of coarse¬ 
ness, a kind of deceit, and perhaps 
even a kind of criminality we had not 
before bent to. “They left behind a 
country . . . whose political life has 
been distorted. . . . They have dam¬ 
aged America’s culture by bringing a 
new level of indecency to our public 
discourse, and into our living rooms. 

. . . They have compromised the 
national character by forcing the coun¬ 
try to choose between the trauma and 
dislocation of the removal of a presi¬ 
dent and seeming to accept [his] low 
actions. . . . And in all of this, she 
has helped him. She was his partner in 
power; they did it all.” Hillary and her 
husband have damaged this country to 
serve their ambitions. And, like her 
husband, she seems neither to know 
nor to care. ♦ 
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The Old College Try 

Political correctness resurrects the academic novel. 

by John Podhoretz 


I t was in his 1919 poem “The 
Scholars” that William Butler 
Yeats savaged universities and the 
dry sticks who populate them: All 
shuffle there; all cough in ink.... I All 
think what other people think. 

That criticism has echoed through 
the years in novel after novel about the 
academic life. Scholars, 
with bald heads forgetful 
of their sins , Yeats de¬ 
clared, merely edit and 
annotate the lines / that 
young men, tossing on 
their beds, / Rhymed out in 
love's despair. In innu¬ 
merable works of acade¬ 
mic fiction—Kingsley 
Amis’s Lucky Jim (1953) 
in Britain and Bernard 
Malamud’s A New Life 
(1961) in the United 
States, to mention only 
two—young scholars, lured by the 
prospect of lifetime employment and 
respectability, are forced at last to 
choose whether to spend their lives 
thinking what other people think or to 
seek an authentic existence away from 
those who cough in ink. 


John Podhoretz is a contributing editor to The 
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Through the 1950s and 1960s, these 
academic tales were mostly comic in 
tone; indeed, jacket copywriters found 
it nearly impossible to describe them 
without using the word “satirical.” The 
stories were full of fusty and dim-witted 
deans, sycophantic assistants, tea and 
cookies, and ghastly, wine-soaked par¬ 
ties. And yet, though 
the life from which 
their heroes had to 
escape was stifling and 
conformist, its greatest 
sins were ineffectuality 
and impotence. 

But something hap¬ 
pened to the university 
novel at the close of the 
1960s—because some¬ 
thing had happened to 
the university itself. 
Following the revolu¬ 
tion in consciousness 
wrought by the student movement, 
campuses no longer posed as elite cul¬ 
tural repositories for the best that had 
been thought and said. Instead, they 
became home to grand theories that 
rejected the very idea of elite cultural 
repositories: history from below, decon¬ 
structionism, structuralism, post-struc¬ 
turalism, post-Marxism. Its teachers 
were young, charismatic professors who 
seemed determined to prove how effec¬ 


tual and potent—how unlike Yeats’s 
scholars—they could be. 

Against all this, the academic novel 
developed a new satirical tone in 
protest, a tone both foreboding and ele¬ 
giac. There grew a distinct sense that 
something good and noble about cam¬ 
pus life was under threat, not from 
Yeats’s pedants but from theory-heads 
spouting the latest in designer gibber¬ 
ish. In David Lodge’s Changing Places 
(1975), for instance, a British scholar of 
the old school finds his life, work, and 
marriage bed overtaken by a trendy, 
flamboyant American pseudo-scholar 
named Morris Zapp (based on the real- 
life theory-head Stanley Fish). 

W ith The History Man (1975) and 
Rates of Exchange (1983), the Eng¬ 
lish author Malcolm Bradbury took the 
academic satire to a new and more 
frightening level. In The History Man , a 
sociologist with a taste for Karl Marx 
decides his mission is “to prod the 
future into everyone you can lay your 
hands on,” and he succeeds, over the 
course of the novel, in purging and 
destroying a student who disagrees with 
his embrace of critical theory. In Rates 
of Exchange , postmodernism has even 
more dire consequences when a linguist 
on a trip behind the Iron Curtain is giv¬ 
en a secret manuscript by a dissident 
whose terrifying reality doesn’t leave 
room for theory. In passing his manu¬ 
script to someone who isn’t even sure 
words have meaning, however, the dis¬ 
sident inadvertently consigns himself to 
a prison cell even as his book meets a 
fiery end at the hands of airport officials 
who mistake it for a bomb. 

Farce these books certainly were, but 
they had a tragic undercurrent. Lives, 
great ideas, painful truths, even litera¬ 
ture itself were being destroyed by the 
university’s embrace of the new. And in 
the years since books like The History 
Man first appeared, the academic novel 
has grown even more bitter—in part 
because even those (no-longer young) 
professors from the 1960s at last seem 
to realize the ease with which the mon¬ 
ster they helped create can be turned 
against them. The rise of political cor¬ 
rectness, that misbegotten handmaiden 
of postmodernism, has unleashed on 
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campus the enormous destructive pow¬ 
er of politicized accusations and the 
star-chamber methods with which they 
are handled. And now academic fiction 
is in full cry against it. 

I n Christopher Hill’s splendidly plot¬ 
ted Virtual Morality (winner of the 
Pushcart Prize), a dean long intimidat¬ 
ed by his campus’s most radical profes¬ 
sors goes along with their idea of estab¬ 
lishing a “student oversight commit¬ 
tee” to examine infractions of their uni¬ 
versity’s code of conduct with almost 
unlimited powers. When one of those 
professors takes offense at a frat boy’s 
giggles in her mandatory Women’s 
Studies class, she asks him how many 
women he’s raped and insults his 
father. The frat boy calls her a “fat old 
dyke” and is immediately expelled 
from the university by the new student 
oversight committee. 

The frat boy’s lawyer thinks he has 
an open-and-shut First Amendment 
case, especially since the terrified dean 
was in the classroom at the time. But 
though he fancies himself a good man 
and fears perjuring himself after he is 
subpoenaed, the dean lies under oath 
anyway and finds it liberating: “He had 
walked through the doorway, and light¬ 
ning hadn’t struck, his tongue hadn’t 
snapped.... He was on the winning 
team, now.” 

A convert to the new postmodernist 
faith, the dean tells a skeptical friend, “I 
reject the premise that truth is an 
absolute.” To which his friend 
responds, “That must have been very 
convenient for you when you were giv¬ 
ing your deposition.” Throughout the 
process, it never occurs to the dean that 
there is a person whose future has been 
placed in jeopardy by the actions of a 
committee he knows to be unjust and 
unfair. This is not an attractive kid, Hill 
makes clear, and his father is a tyranni¬ 
cal bully. But even so, the kid doesn’t 
deserve the ruination of his future. 

Virtual Morality is being marketed as 
satire, which is to be expected, but this 
suspenseful and intelligent book reads 
more like a bulletin from the front. 
Christopher Hill is a graduate student 
outraged by the collapse of standards 
and principles on campus, and in his 


righteous anger he cannot resist ending 
his book with an exclamation point—a 
scene in which one of the radical pro¬ 
fessors delivers a mustache-twirling ser¬ 
mon of evil that makes far too explicit 
the connection between postmodern 
ideology and totalitarianism. “The fas¬ 
cists had some good ideas,” the profes¬ 
sor says. “Many of the early deconstruc- 



Philip Roth in i960 and, inset, 2000. 


tionists were fascists. Did you know 
that? It’s true. Even old Paul de Man 
never apologized for writing propagan¬ 
da for the Nazis in Belgium.” 

T ruer words were never spoken, but 
Virtual Morality suffers from its 
author’s didacticism. A better book is 
Francine Prose’s Blue Angel , which 
embraces the ambiguity in human 
behavior that Hill rejects. Prose’s ago¬ 
nizingly effective novel tells the story of 
Swenson, a forty-seven-year-old cre¬ 
ative-writing professor at a second-rate 


New England college filled with eager 
but nearly illiterate students. He is the 
model of late-century American acade¬ 
mics: He has contempt for his students 
but will not instruct them, for “he 
wants the students to see him as gener¬ 
ous, giving—on their side.” Rather than 
explaining why little good can come 
from short stories like the one featuring 
a boy having sex with a chicken carcass, 
Swenson lets his students tear each oth¬ 
er apart while he, the author of a single 
successful novel years earlier, remains 
patronizingly above it all. 

But then a painfully shy, multiple- 
pierced nineteen-year-old named 
Angela Argo gives him chapters from a 
novel she is writing called “Eggs,” 
about a painfully shy high school girl’s 
affair with her science teacher. Swenson 
believes that at last he has uncovered a 
true talent (though the excerpts of 
“Eggs” that appear in Blue Angel are 
nowhere near as good as Swenson 
thinks they are) and begins to encour¬ 
age her. 

S elf-satisfied to the point of stupidi¬ 
ty, Swenson heedlessly marches 
down the path to his own destruction. 
He does everything wrong: lies to his 
beloved wife, ignores his alienated 
daughter when she comes home hoping 
for a rapprochement, even appropriates 
Angela’s novel as his own when asked 
what he’s working on. Finally, he and 
Angela end up on the bed in her dorm 
room, and only the shattering of a rot¬ 
ten molar inside his mouth aborts their 
affair. 

Swenson loses everything. But the 
story of his relations with Angela is far 
more complicated than the school’s dis¬ 
ciplinary code can admit. She may be 
nineteen and inarticulate, but she is a 
knowing and Machiavellian creature 
who manipulates her teacher through¬ 
out the novel. No innocent, she has 
spent time as a phone-sex worker. It is 
Angela who maneuvers him into her 
dorm room and locks the door. And she 
does so, it turns out, for a pragmatic 
reason: She wants him to present her 
novel to his editor at a New York pub¬ 
lishing house. She gets everything she 
wants, while Swenson finds himself 
falsely accused of molesting his own 
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daughter. Euston College, the setting of 
Blue Angel , is a bucolic nightmare 
world in which ignorance and corrup¬ 
tion walk hand in hand through the 
picturesque trees and rolling hills. But 
though Blue Angel is a painful book, it 
is a comedy. Swenson is a low character 
who gets what he deserves, even if he 
doesn’t deserve what he gets. 

T hat is not true of J.M. Coetzee’s 
Booker-Prize-winning novel, Dis¬ 
grace , the story of another self-satisfied 
literature professor who sleeps with a 
student and loses everything—but in 
the process finds his lost soul. At first it 
seems that Coetzee is attempting some¬ 
thing new: a tragic academic novel, 
rather than a comic one. But it turns 
out that the book is really an allegory 
about South Africa, Coetzee’s home¬ 
land. In Disgrace, the professor plays the 
role of the old South African order. His 
stubborn insistence on the rightness of 
his own behavior in the face of univer¬ 
sal condemnation casts him into the 
wilderness, where he is forced to con¬ 
front the rage of the black majority. 
That rage takes the form of the rape of 
his daughter—a rape she refuses to tell 
the police about. And when it turns out 
that she is pregnant, she decides to give 
birth to the child as an act of expiation 
and reconciliation. Only when her 
father embraces his own powerlessness 
is he saved from the wreck of his life. 

Disgrace is a powerful but strange 
book—brilliantly spare but, in its own 
way, as wooden in its moralism as 
Christopher Hill’s Virtual Morality. It 


has fallen instead to Philip Roth to 
attempt the full-blown academic 
tragedy that has been lurking in the 
novelistic mists since the late 1960s. 
Roth’s The Human Stain is half a mas¬ 
terpiece—the half having to do with the 
life and secrets of an elderly classicist 
named Coleman Silk. Silk shatters the 
reclusive Berkshires existence of Roth’s 
alter-ego and the novel’s narrator, 
Nathan Zuckerman, by storming into 
Zuckerman’s house one day with a tale 
of infamy and woe. 

“There is something fascinating 
about what moral suffering can do to 
someone who is in no obvious way a 
week or feeble person,” Zuckerman 
writes of Silk, who has kept his youth¬ 
ful boxer’s trim and fighting spirit in 
his years successfully struggling to end 
the domination of nearby Athena Col¬ 
lege by the sort of scholars Yeats 
loathed. After long service as a dean, he 
had returned to the classroom to teach 
Greek drama, and when two students 
he had never seen repeatedly failed to 
show up for his class, he asked, “Does 
anyone know these people? Do they 
exist or are they spooks?” 

The two missing students were 
black. And so began the cycle of politi¬ 
cally correct protest. Silk’s assurances 
that he was referring to “ectoplasm” 
availed him nothing. “Spooks” was 
“the single self-incriminating word of 
the many millions spoken aloud in his 
years of teaching and administering at 
Athena.” And worse than the contro¬ 
versy it engendered, “spooks” was “the 
word that, as Coleman understood 


things, directly led to his wife’s death.” 
Silk’s troubles had “blotted out the mil¬ 
lion difficulties of the Silks’ mar¬ 
riage. ... [They] were side by side 
again, waving their fists in the faces of 
people they hated more profoundly 
than, in their most insufferable 
moments, they could manage to hate 
each other.” One morning Iris Silk 
awakened with a headache. She died 
the next day. 

“Those people murdered Iris!” he 
rages to Zuckerman. Silk had made 
enemies in his time as dean, and so no 
one cared or dared to stand with him 
after he uttered the word “spooks.” In 
his fury he quit the college, and when 
the novel begins, he has just spent two 
years writing a memoir of the inci¬ 
dent—a memoir he decides to shelve 
after beginning an affair with a cleaning 
woman thirty-six years his junior 
named Faunia Farley. 

F aunia wants and feels nothing but 
sex, and through her, Silk has 
reawakened to the erotic: “I’m taking 
Viagra, Nathan.... Without Viagra 
none of this would be happening.” But 
then comes an anonymous letter that 
destroys his new-found equilibrium 
and reawakens the rage. “Everyone 
knows you’re sexually exploiting an 
abused, illiterate woman half your age,” 
the letter reads, and he recognizes the 
handwriting as belonging to a young 
postmodernist on campus named Del- 
phine Roux. Silk again goes on a ram¬ 
page, demanding that his lawyer sue 
her for slander. And when his young, 
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well-spoken, patronizing attorney tells 
Silk he would be better off if he forgot 
the suit, the classicist erupts: “I never 
again want to hear that self-admiring 
voice of yours or see your smug... lily- 
white face.” The lawyer cannot help 
wondering: “Why lily-white?” 

Silk is repeating the last words spo¬ 
ken to him by the brother he has not 
seen in more than forty years. For the 
secret no one has known about Silk— 
not his wife, not his children—is that 
while the world believes Silk is a Russ¬ 
ian Jew, he is in truth a light-skinned 
black man who decided after his exact¬ 
ing father’s death to reinvent himself. 
Not for nothing had his educated 
father, whose favorite play was Julius 
Caesar , named him Coleman Brutus 
Silk—because Coleman’s decision to 
live as a white man means he must 
betray his mother by telling everyone 
that she is dead. 

R oth has borrowed this astonishing 
twist from the real-life story of the 
literary critic Anatole Broyard. But just 
as he borrowed the skeleton of another 
true story for his magnificent 1997 
American Pastoral , Roth has transmuted 
the Broyard story into something 
somber and grand. By making Silk an 
expert on Greek tragedy, Roth has 
found a way to explore a peculiarly 
American form of hubris: the idea of 
self-invention. For decades, even 
through the birth of four children 
whose own skin color might reveal the 
truth about him, Silk has experienced 
the thrill of having kept his secret. But 
as any Greek hero could have told him, 
there is no escaping cosmic justice for 
an act of hubris. 

The story of Coleman Silk’s fall is a 
triumph, as is Roth’s description of 
Athena College: There’s a priceless 
scene, for instance, in which the decon¬ 
structionist Delphine Roux spends 
hours trying to find the right words for 
her personal ad in the New York Review 
of Books. Unfortunately, the rest of The 
Human Stain is an abject failure, stilted 
and false. Roth sadly resorts to the most 
hackneyed cliche of recent times in his 
portrait of the novel’s working-class vil¬ 
lain, a Vietnam War veteran who is, of 
course, psychotic and deranged. 


Despite the book’s profound weak¬ 
nesses, Roth has succeeded in bringing 
the academic novel full circle. Yeats 
may have been disgusted by the acade¬ 
mics who drained the life-force from 
great and dangerous works: Lord , what 
would they say / Did their Catullus walk 
that way? But at least Yeats’s despised 
classicists knew the erotic Latin works 
of Catullus, knew who Catullus was. 

What would Yeats make of today’s 
universities, where scholars don’t just 


misunderstand high art, but argue that 
the very phrase “high art” has no mean¬ 
ing—and where inconsequential televi¬ 
sion shows and rock songs are paid the 
same kind of respect once afforded Cat¬ 
ullus? Perhaps, instead of composing a 
savage poem like “The Scholars,” a 
Yeats reborn in the year 2000 would 
instead offer up—as Philip Roth has 
done in The Human Stain —a rueful 
tribute to those who still believe in 
grappling with greatness. ♦ 


Breeding Dissension 

The campaign against privileges for parents. 

by Danielle Crittenden 


J ust when you thought every con¬ 
ceivable group with a grievance had 
already mobilized itself and rented 
offices on K Street, a new one is 
threatening to rumble. 

Its members come in every color and 
every size. They are not poor—indeed, 
they probably have more money than 
most people. In fact, according to jour¬ 
nalist Elinor Burkett, in whom they 
have at last found a sympathetic voice, 
they can be described as “the walking 
embodiment of strong and invincible.” 
So what’s their complaint? 

They don’t have children—and they 
don’t want them. They’re tired of being 
made to feel that they should want and 
have them. They’re resentful of having 
to pinch-hit on the job for those who 
do. And they’d like some of the parental 
pork for themselves. 

In her new book, The Baby Boon: 
How Family-Friendly America Cheats the 
Childless , Burkett tells the poignant sto¬ 
ry of a woman named Cheryl. Cheryl is 
a forty-year-old concrete inspector who 
has endured many slights over the 
years. She has uncomplainingly worked 
extra hours when her co-workers plead- 
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ed child-care problems for “the 
umpteenth time,” although none of 
them have ever returned the favor so 
that she could pursue her hobby of cut¬ 
ting stained glass. She has politely 
deflected the meaningful looks from 
friends and relatives hoping for happy 
news. She swallowed her fury while cal¬ 
culating the taxes she’d save if she could 
claim some “kiddie credits”—credits 
that she bitterly reckoned would give 
her the money to buy “antique glass at 
thirty dollars a square foot.” 

But the final straw landed on her 
back at a video store. It had been a hard 
week in the concrete-inspection busi¬ 
ness and she wanted to relax with a 
movie. But when she parked her truck 
at an empty spot at the mall, she was 
confronted with what she calls “The 
Sign”: The space was reserved for 
expectant mothers and parents of 
infants. As if that weren’t enough, the 
clerk let a mother with an empty infant 
carrier jump to the front of the queue. 

“Does not having kids make me a 
second-class citizen, unworthy of the 
most basic consideration?” Cheryl 
erupts to Burkett. “When does it get to 
be my turn to have my interests respect¬ 
ed and honored in America?” 

People like Cheryl, Burkett claims, 
form the heart of an increasingly defi¬ 
ant and vocal movement: the child-free 
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(a name that sounds like some new 
brand of aerosol child repellent for old 
ladies protective of their furniture). 
Burkett, who is child-free herself, 
regards the group’s plight as analogous 
to that of blacks in the segregated 
South. This will probably strike some 
as a rather off-putting comparison, but 
then, The Baby Boon is a rather off- 
putting book. It’s full of characters who 
talk like Sandy Graf, a 37-year-old 
designer who is “childless by choice”: 
“Breeders get so much time off to tend 
to the emergency sicknesses or the acci¬ 
dents or the school this and that. Who 
covers for them, who works more 
hours? The non-breeders, that’s who. 
And no one notices. We are punished for 
not squirting out spawn.” 

Y et despite its wince-making crudity, 
Baby Boon is a curiously interesting 
book. The child-free may be resentful, 
embittered, and whiney. But to uphold 
their cause, Burkett—a self-described 
liberal feminist—has backed herself 
into the same position as the social con¬ 
servatives she dislikes nearly as much as 
she dislikes babies. A dogged reporter, 
Burkett has tracked down and calculat¬ 
ed the cost of every one of the benefits 
parents and children receive, from the 
“family-friendly” workplaces at compa¬ 
nies like IBM to the boondoggles and 
pork rolls buried in government policy. 
And she points out that nearly all these 
benefits are wasted. 

Companies may claim their costly 
day-care facilities help attract women 
workers. But, as Burkett wonders: 

How can turnover and absenteeism 
drop so precipitously in response to 
child-care assistance, family leaves, 
and scholarships for employees’ kids 
when, according to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, only one-third of the 
workforce has children at home under 
the age of eighteen? How can day-care 
centers account for 50 percent reduc¬ 
tions in turnover when only 8 percent 
of women workers have kids under 
the age of six? How can a company 
like Chase Manhattan Bank spend 
seven-hundred thousand dollars a year 
to run a day-care center in Brooklyn 
for 110 children and justify the expen¬ 
ditures by citing ‘return-on-invest¬ 
ment’ analyses showing savings of $1.5 
million in avoided absenteeism alone? 
Were the parents of those 110 children 
missing that much work? 


She concludes: “Adoption allow¬ 
ances, maternity and paternity leave, 
child care, sick-kid care, after-school 
care, and summer camps don’t do all 
that much for workers who do have 
kids since the vast majority don’t adopt, 
don’t seem to want institutional day 
care, and can’t take long parental leaves 
because they can’t afford six months 
without income.” 
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Don't seem to want institutional day 
care. Burkett may be the first feminist 
willing to acknowledge that previously 
unpalatable truth. So what are mothers 
supposed to do? Burkett concludes that 
modern women’s unwillingness to deal 
with the responsibilities of children 
causes them to foist that responsibility 
onto others. 

In her view, all but the poorest of 
mothers (she says “parents” but we 


know what she means) should either 
stay home altogether or work part-time 
while their children are young. She is 
quite willing to sacrifice the thirty-year- 
old idea of the working mother if that’s 
what it takes to “throw ‘parental’ enti¬ 
tlements into the dustbin of bad ideas.” 
Which puts Burkett in the same femi¬ 
nist camp as, oh, Pat Robertson. And 
also Brian Robertson (no relation), who 
criticizes parental entitlements from the 
point of view of the pro-family right in 
his new book, There's No Place Like 
Work: How Business, Government, and 
Our Obsession with Work Have Driven 
Parents from Home. 

Robertson, unlike Burkett, recog¬ 
nizes that the exodus of mothers into 
the full-time workforce has been a 
greater catastrophe for children than it 
has for the childless (he also shows— 
contra Burkett—that the rising tax bur¬ 
den has fallen hardest on traditional 
families with kids, not on childless 
couples). 

R ecent social science data, which 
Robertson adduces in detail, reveal 
disturbing effects of parental absence 
from the home: It has been linked to an 
increase in early sexual activity, poor 
academic performance, feelings of 
worthlessness and loneliness, depres¬ 
sion, and even “borderline psy¬ 
chopathology” among children. A 
study published last year in th e Journal 
of the American Medical Association “con¬ 
cluded that teens who feel they are paid 
attention to by their parents are less 
likely to use drugs, drink alcohol, 
smoke or have sex.” 

But how are they going to get that 
extra attention? The incentives to work 
these days are much greater than those 
to stay home. They are bolstered by 
social attitudes that value paid work 
over unpaid, and working mothers over 
those who depend upon their husbands 
for support. 

For most of this century, Robertson 
observes bitterly, groups claiming to 
help women—including self-described 
feminist groups—recognized the need 
for the special protection of mothers. 
They championed such inequitable, 
out-of-fashion policies as baby bonuses, 
government support for widowed 
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Fortress America 

The survival of democracy from 1946 to 1989. 

by Victor Davis Hanson 


mothers (but not those who had babies 
out of wedlock), and the “family-wage,” 
which paid more to a father supporting 
a wife and kids than one without. He 
cites the work of massively popular 
organizations like the Mothers’ Con¬ 
gress (endorsed by Teddy Roosevelt) 
that worked to help mothers leave the 
workforce as well as old-time feminist 
Katherine Anthony, who said in 1915, 
“The program of feminism is not the 
mere imitation of masculine gestures 
and motions.” 

T oday, self-proclaimed women’s 
organizations work to do the oppo¬ 
site (and opposite to modern women’s 
wishes, the majority of whom still pro¬ 
fess a desire to stay home with their 
children). The result is the Band-Aid 
efforts by governments and corpora¬ 
tions alike to make up for the loss of 
parents—something they can’t possibly 
do, even under the most generous cir¬ 
cumstances. What’s more, 

That a devaluation of the housewife 
and mother has been achieved in both 
our popular culture and our public 
policy—largely by feminists—is diffi¬ 
cult to deny. Perhaps less apparent has 
been the simultaneous devaluation of 
the home. Part of the older ideal of the 
home entailed the notion of a sacro¬ 
sanct haven from the sometimes 
harsh, market-driven realities of the 
competitive economy, a place where 
man and woman could exercise a high 
degree of autonomy within a limited 
sphere. That freedom was, of course, 
circumscribed by the needs and 
demands of other family members— 
primarily one’s children, whose educa¬ 
tion and moral formation took prece¬ 
dence. But within that sphere of gen¬ 
uine freedom, there was a recognition 
of the vast possibilities and responsi¬ 
bilities, particularly for the wife and 
mother: to create a home environment 
and bring up the children precisely as 
one wishes—no small power. 

Robertson fears that the full conse¬ 
quences of our child neglect will mani¬ 
fest themselves in the next generation, 
when the children who grew up under 
the new dispensation come of age. And 
they will fall most heavily on elderly 
women like the Elinor Burkett of 2030, 
as she wonders whatever happened to 
all those good-for-nothing spawn who 
were supposed to pay her Social 
Security. ♦ 


W as the price of victory 
in the Cold War the cre¬ 
ation of a “garrison 
state” in the United 
States? Did we have to create “Fortress 
America,” which signaled to liberals a 
dangerous militarization of American 
society, even as conserv¬ 
atives worried about a 
new federal octopus 
whose tentacles increas¬ 
ingly strangled personal 
liberty and free enter¬ 
prise? 

Not really, argues Aaron Friedberg 
in his engaging revisionist history of 
American society during the Cold War, 
In the Shadow of the Garrison State. Giv¬ 
en the enormity of the Soviet challenge 
and the growing complexity of the 
twentieth-century battlefield, Fried¬ 
berg believes that America remained 
surprisingly true to its allegiance to 
personal freedom and individualism. 
The real wonder, he adds, was not the 
growth in the defense budget between 
1945 and 1990 (though the rise of 
domestic spending in fact far outpaced 
military expenditures), but that it rose 
so slowly. Indeed, Friedberg goes fur¬ 
ther still, suggesting that it was because 
the American struggle was waged 
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largely by enterprising individuals, and 
not state bureaucracies, that we won 
and the Soviets lost. 

To prove his case, Friedberg looks at 
fifty years of defense budgets, the size 
of the draft, the nature of industrial 
production, and the growth of 
government-sponsored 
research and develop¬ 
ment. His conclusions 
are startling: Through¬ 
out the 1950s and 
1960s, defense outlays 
as a percentage of gross 
national product remained remarkably 
modest and static at below 10 per¬ 
cent—despite occasional spikes during 
the Korean War, the Sputnik crisis, and 
Vietnam. 

Moreover, taxes were cut as often as 
they were raised. Truman, Eisenhower, 
and Kennedy alike repeatedly pruned 
back—often in the face of fierce con¬ 
gressional opposition—military re¬ 
quests for new programs and weapons. 
Even before the draft was dismantled 
on June 30, 1973, the rise in defer¬ 
ments and the military’s relatively 
modest demands meant that there was 
little chance that Americans between 
the ages of eighteen and twenty-six 
would actually be drafted. The share of 
eligible young men drafted fell from 6 
percent in 1953 to less than 0.5 percent 
by 1960. In other words, we won the 
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peace with just about the right degree 
of military preparedness and kept true 
to our heritage in the process. 

But surely the military-industrial 
complex, which Eisenhower himself 
warned against, was a real threat to the 
republic? Actually, hardly at all, Fried- 
berg believes. Local resistance thwart¬ 
ed vast plans for industrial dispersal. 
High tariffs to protect the arms indus¬ 
try were rare. Most good weapons pro¬ 
grams were not the dividend of federal 
research centers or national arsenals. 
Navy yards, for example, gradually lost 
their hold on fleet construction. In fact, 
in historical terms, the government in 
the Cold War bought a much greater 
percentage of its weapons from private 
suppliers than at any time in its histo¬ 
ry, and quite consistently selected pri¬ 
vately produced arms over its own in- 
house arsenal designs—as the M-16 
rifle, the Pershing missile, and innu¬ 
merable types of fighter aircraft attest. 
Nor was military research centralized 
by the federal bureaucracy, but rather 
bid out to private universities and labo¬ 
ratories on a competitive basis. The 
result was that there was nothing in 
America anything like the huge mono¬ 
lithic military-industrial complexes 
common in Soviet Russia and China. 

F riedberg offers several reasons 
America remained true to its tradi¬ 
tions even in the face of the Soviet per¬ 
il: the Founders’ system of government 
checks and balances, the citizenry’s 
deeply ingrained distrust of federal 
government, and the reactionary antics 
of states-rights advocates and populist 
agitators. But Friedberg also points to 
heroic individuals who warned that we 
could defeat the Soviet Union and in 
the process still lose our liberty, by cre¬ 
ating our own totalitarian state here at 
home. Friedrich Hayek and the phe¬ 
nomenal success of his book The Road 
to Serfdom in the late 1940s loom large, 
as do warnings from the likes of 
George Orwell and Lewis Mumford. 
Hard-nosed cabinet members in the 
Eisenhower administration, Charles 
Wilson and Rowland Hughes, 
remained cool in the face of frequent 
national hysteria and consistently 
tabled proposals for state intervention 


in arms production and control of 
American industry. 

Critics might argue that Friedberg 
draws too neat a separation between 
the private and public sphere. They 
might ask how “private” are private 
firms that depend on subsidized gov¬ 
ernment research contracts, federal 
sales subsidies overseas, and a vast 
array of former military officers as 
salesmen and procurement officers. 
Leftists will point to programs from 
the M-14 rifle to the Manhattan Pro¬ 
ject as proof that government can do 
the necessarily dirty business of pro¬ 
ducing weapons without involving 
profit-mongering merchants of death. 
And rightists will argue that freedom is 
constantly in danger from a vast array 
of paramilitary forces like those of the 
Drug Enforcement Agency and lament 
the enormous land in the west expro¬ 
priated for huge training bases. 

But Friedberg’s argument is one of 
degree, as he believes that, save for the 
Johnson administration during Viet¬ 
nam, we did as well as we could, given 
a half century of Soviet expansionism: 
“Suspicion of government power and 


institutionalized obstacles to its exer¬ 
cise have served the American people 
well over the past two hundred years. 
When these constraints grow too weak, 
as they did in the 1960s, the results can 
be deeply damaging to the nation’s for¬ 
eign policy, economic performance, 
and social cohesion.” 

F riedberg’s In the Shadow of the Gar¬ 
rison State is not always easy going, 
with too much political science jargon 
(“mechanisms of power creation”) and 
those arrow-filled diagrams that 
impede rather than facilitate under¬ 
standing. Friedberg might also have 
noted that the private fabrication and 
possession of arms, militias, civilian 
control of the military, and popular 
suspicion of state industry is a deeply 
ingrained Western phenomenon that 
goes back to classical antiquity. 
Nonetheless—for those of us who have 
argued the unique power of democra¬ 
cies to field fearsome and yet moral 
armies in times of war—Friedberg per¬ 
forms a real service: reminding us that 
democracies do a pretty good job of 
keeping the peace as well. ♦ 
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Voter Guide* Race for New York Senate 

Womyn, 

This has been a time of indecision for many of us. Since Donna Hanover decided to take over from her 
husband (sic), Rudolph Giuliani, as the Republican nominee for Senate, many of us in theHurst Wives 
community have been unable to commit. One day we lean toward Hillary, the next toward Donna. This 
voter guide is intended to help us sort through the many issues that will confront us this fall. 


Hanover 


Clinton 


•Reason for running 

Revenge 

Spite 

• Leading issue 

Impeach Mayor Giuliani 

Mandatory chemical castration 

•Goal 

Sole custody 

Presidency 

• Favorite movie 

The Godfather 

Thelma & Louise 

•Greatest role 

The Vagina Monologues 

First lady 

•Unfilled staff positions 

Press secretary 

Interns 

• Announced candidacy on 

The Lifetime channel 

Designing Women reunion 

•Celebrity pal 

Kathie Lee Gifford 

Lorena Bobbitt 

•Campaign symbol 

Mace 

Flying lamp 
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